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How 10 ADVERTISE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
PROFITABLY 


$2 


street car and elevated signs, circulars and 

follow-up systems. How to write effective 

advertisements. The value of advertising 
for increasing the results of traveling salesmen. 
Mail-order advertising and how to conduct a mail- 
order business. Ketail store advertising. How to 
create a popular demand for unknown goods of 
value. Showing of comparative sales of advertised 
and unadvertised goods. All about engravings and 
illustrations. How to write and make a catalogue. 
Experience and methods of the successful advertiser 
and a thousand other valuable helps and money savers 
for actual or prospective advertisers will be found in 


. ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 


for seven years the leading monthly publication 
devoted to advertising interests — not a house organ, 
richly illustrated, independent, fearless, 
truthful and tolerant, treating fully of all 
reliable methods fur popularizing and sell- 
ing goods, and the economical handling of 
orders. Subscription price $1 per year. 
Single copies 10 cents. Address 


L about advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, weeklies and trade journals, bill boards, 










Punch and Judy 
Dolls (27 inches nigh) 


"THESE figures come in beautiful 
fast oil colors on strong sateen. 
They are intended to be stuffed with 
cotton or other suitable material, as > 
directions will show. Sent upon re- 
ceipt of 50 Cents, 
or given as a pre- & 
mium for selling § 
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one dozen pack- (a 
agesofourWoven 
BlueingatlOCents Gag 


per package. To 
any child sending 
us their full name 
and address, we “ 
will, upon request, forward at our 
expense the Woven Bineing. Send 
x us the money you get for it and we 
will send you the Punch and Judy 
Dolls, postpaid. We trust you. 


Textile Blueing Co. 


Box 14, 38 White St., New York 


TE KING FLY 








READ ONE of letters written c 
the “KING” FLY KILLER. 
PARKERSBURG, Ia., August 12, 1901. 
R. R. Monrcomery & Co., Decatur, Ill. 
: please 


in looking 

flies instead of the pesky critters looking for 

us; the consequence is we have no flies, and the 

dirty fly Lae gr and fly poison have been thrown 

out the back door, and all is peace and comfort. 
Yours for the fly exterminator, 

HOWENSTEIN & CO., Drucersts. 

We send the “ KinGc” Fly Killer 57 meai/ to any U. S. 

address. One for lic., two for 25c., or one dozen fur $1.00. 


_R.R. Montgomery & Co., Decatur, Iinois. 
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To The Saturday Evening 


After many months of preparation, the publishers are 
gratified to announce the early completion of an 


entirely new and original work, justly styled 
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ALES OF OLD TURLEY is the title 





of a new series of stories by an old 





favorite— Max Adeler, author of Out of 





the Hurly Burly, and Elbow Room. 

Tales of Old Turley are the drollest sort 
of stories of a sleepy country town just 
before the war. 
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To Subscribers 


EADERS of Tue SaturRDAY EVENING 
Post who desire to renew their sub- 
scriptions are urged to do so at least two 


Have never been 








MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 

asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
=. "on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
* Awake Facts About Sleep,” mailed free. 
Address 


Fester Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utien, N. Y- 





weeks before the expiration of the old sub- 





scription. This is the only way in which 
one may be sure of receiving the magazine 
without a break. Subscriptions received 
by us on or before Tuesday of any week 
will begin with the issue of the next week 
following ; if received after that day, they 
will commence one week later. 

The mailing label on your magazine bears 
the expiration date. 
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A train pulling into El Reno during the registration rush. 
Thousands of land-seekers came on coal and cattle cars 





pleased. to call civilization—the telegraph, the tele- 

phone, the railroad, the schoolhouse and the newspaper 
—affect race instincts and hereditary tendencies. When 
these civilizing agencies become entangled with the prim- 
itive passions of men incongruous things happen. Land- 
hunger is a primitive Anglo-Saxon passion. It is as strong 
in English-speaking races as home love, and ever since our 
forebears left the Ganges this land-hunger has been moving 
men toward the frontier. Slowly, like the sluggish greed 
of a smoldering fire, the teeth of the plow and the harrow have 
gnawed across the globe. 

The fables of mythology have nothing so Titanic— 
nothing so majestically dramatic —as the story of the resist- 
less progress of the fierce Aryan plowmen, seeking virgin 
sod to tear and turn and despoil and reduce to the slavery of 
home service. For thousands of years the land-hunger has 
moved men gradually. 


| IS curious to note how the agencies of what we are 


The Big Land Lottery with 13,000 Prizes 


They have been checked by wars and floods and plagues 
and pests. But now the motors of civilization move men 
fast. The Americans spent about as many decades settling 
Kansas and Nebraska and the Dakotas as the Angles and the 
Saxons and the Normans spent centuries settling the British 
Isles. Oklahoma was settled by a horse-race inaday. So 
when two million acres of land purchased from the Apaches 
and Kiowas and Comanches were to be thrown open for 
settlement, the bait, however small, aroused the land-hunger 
in 70,000,000 people. Now every one of these 70,000,000 
people was within a three-days’ railroad ride of the land; 
every morning and every evening the newspapers whetted 
the appetite of these people by describing: the beauties of the 
new lands, so that whenever a railroad engine whistled it 
brought its enticement. And here is where civilization and 
the primitive passions of men mixed. To set 2,000,000 acres 
of land before 70,000,000 pecple who could flock to it on 
trains in a week would be an invitation to riot. The horse- 
race plan was tried in Oklahoma and found 
to be unfair —and the race instinct for fair- 
ness is as strong as that of land-hunger. 
Then up spoke a young red-headed Kansas 
editor— Victor Murdock, of the Wichita 
Eagle—and said, ‘‘ Let’s have a land lot- 
tery.’’ And he said it so often and with such 
force and emphasis, and with such sense and 
reason, that it was done. This plan is as old as 
language, for the earliest record of homesteads in 
the world shows that they were chosen by lot. The 
words lot, and allotment, and lottery group them- 
selves in the mind by a sort of linguistic cohesion. 

Now the manner of the lottery was this: There 
were something over two million acres of land 
divided into 13,000 quarter sections; each quarter 
section wasa prize. The value of the prizes ranged 
from $500—for even the poorest quarter section in 
the new country is worth that—to $50,000, which 
is the estimated value of the quarter section 
adjoining the town site of Lawton, the seat of 
the land office in the new country. These 
were fairly interesting prizes. 

Each male citizen of the United States and 
every woman over twenty-one or 
the head of a family who did not 
Own more than 160 acres of land 
could enter his or her name in the 
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Ex-Governor W. A. Richards, who ducted the regi and 
the lottery for the drawing and who will have charge of the filing 





LAWTON—The Metropolis of the 
Wilderness—By William Allen White 


lottery. To do so it was necessary to go to either El Reno, 
Oklahoma or Lawton—a prospective town in the new 
Territory. The applicant filled out an entry blank like this: 


LAWTON LAND OFFICE 
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This entry slip wus deposited with all the other slips in 
the lottery in one of two great boxes ten feet long and two 
feet square, stirred with an iron dasher. Five boys stood at 
the five holes in each box and drew the names out of the 
boxes, and after being numbered by four clerks, and checked 
and eutered in a book, the name of the person signed to the 
blank was read as the winner of the number in which order 
his name came out of the box. Now, that seems simple 
enough, yet nothing has happened in a dozen years in the 
Mississippi Valley which has stirred the people so deeply. 


How the Big Crowd was Moved to Lawton 
According to the President’s proclamation, which was issued 
in pursuance of the Act of Congress of March 3, 1901, the 
registration for the drawing began July 10 and continued 
until July 26. But early in May little ripples of excitement 
began to play over the West. By June, movers’ wagons 
began to appear on the highways leading to Oklahoma. By 
July, several thousand people had camped on the borders of 
‘*the new country,’’ as the domain to be opened was called, 
and as far east as Chicago it began to be unusual to finda 
traveling man occupying two seats on southwesterly-bound 


Under the drawing tent —E/ Reno 



























At the Rock Isiand Depot, El Reno, during the rush. Passenger 
ears could handle only a small percentage of the traffic 


trains. By the tenth of July the white prairie schooner was 
a daily visitor in every Western town, and in every chair car 
pulling toward the Southwest from Kansas City there was a 
young man sitting on the coal box and a few people standing 
in the aisle. After that day the Santa Fé and the Rock 
Island and the Missouri Pacific roads began to hook extra 
coaches to all West-bound or South-bound trains. Atthe end 
of the first week after the registration opened every extra pas- 
senger car that these roads could beg or borrow was crowded 
to the aisles and the platform, and for the last hundred miles 
of the journey toward the promised land the car roofs were 
covered with passengers, and no one thought of using the 
doors of the cars for ingress or egress when there were so 
many convenient windows. During the last week of the 
excitement the crowds overran even the box cars, and coal 
cars were drafted into service. When the registration closed 
171,000 people had registered, and the receipts of the passen- 
ger department of one road—the Rock Island—were richer 
by one and a half million dollars—for two weeks’ traffic. 
Other railroads less fortunately situated than the. Rock 
Island did nearly as well. The movement of population was 
more than an excursion— it was a hegira! The four thou- 
sand people of the town of El Reno—a kind of new brick 
and unpainted pine ‘‘ Sweet Auburn, fairest village of the 
plain ’’—accommodated ten thousand strangers within their 
gates every day. Tents burst into bloom over the busi- 
ness streets of the town in a night, and under the tents 
venders of fried chicken, sandwiches, lemonade, bologna, 
coffee, ice cream, hokey-pokey, canes, badges, peanuts and 
popcorn, watermelons and candy—the rag-weeds of com- 
merce — flourished. Pickpockets, gamblers, reporters, evan- 
gelists, messenger-boys, pullers-in, notaries, barkers for 
side-shows, fakirs, and women with tracts, all jostled the 
crowd and contended with one another for its loose change 
and its evanescent attention. It was the crowded, disheveled, 
unordered mart of the Orient rather than the precise and 
exactly squared market-place of the West. But one thing 
marked it for American: it was a laughing crowd. ‘‘ Mine 
ancient humor saves me whole.’’ Neither late and crowded 
trains, nor prostrating heat, nor unsavory 
food, nor weariness of the flesh, nor distress 
of mind could suppress the American’s joke. 
No one complained at calamity; no one 
bewailed his fate. It was all very funny, 
and if a man had yed to swear or beat 
his breast his misery would only have added 
to the gayety of the occasion, 


The Man Who Engineered the Drawing 


There was this other American trait about the El 
Reno crowd: it kept moving. The average man 
stayed in El Reno less than five hours. He did 
not lag superfluous on the stage after he had reg- 
istered. And here is where your Uncle Sam came 
_in. The registration was conducted with exact 
fairness and unusual rapidity. When one con- 
siders that ten thousand human beings — which 
are contrary and untractable creatures at best — 
were taken into half a dozen hot, stuffy little 
rteously, adorned 
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The first day of the drawing — E/ Reno 
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A registration booth — El Reno 





Rock Island Street, E/ Reno, during the registration 

















In the suburbs of Lawton before the opening 


or rebellion—one may realize what a 
remarkable work the registration was. 
The credit for this work is entirely due 
to the good sense, tact and efficient 
industry of former Governor W. A. 
Richards, of Wyoming. He _ repre- 
sented the land department at El Reno. 
The marvel of his work is that it was 
so well done that there is not a fault- 
finder among all the 171,000. 
Richards’ success lay in the fact that 
he is a Westerner, and knew how to 
handle a Western crowd. Aman stood 
in the line one day with a Winchester. 
An Eastern man would have sent for a 
policeman, a Southern man might have 
shown some authority in taking the 
gun away, but Richards took it away so 
gently, so politely, and withal so good- 
naturedly, that the gun-bearer felt the 
obligation to return the former 
Governor’s kindness. The clerks, in 
opening the envelopes after the draw- 
ing, found that many Texas people had 
given their place of birth as Michigan. 
This was because Texans, fearing that 
politics was to control the lottery, 
agreed that they could deceive the 
managers of the lottery by appearing 
to be Northern men living in Texas, 
and hence Republicans and subject to 
favors. But when the drawing was 
over no State was prouder to belong to 





Corner of Grand and Goo-Goo Avenues, Lawton 
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a Government that could run a fair drawing 
than the Texas people. Richards has the 
friendship of all Texas—as well as the rest of 
the Union. Richards was discovered to the 
Government by Willis Van Deventer, an attor- 
ney for the Interior Department, to whom much 





of the success of the opening is due. He 
drafted the bill which made the opening. He 
prepared the President’s proclamation. He 


worked out most of the details of the drawing 
and of the land filing that followed. 

Van Deventer was formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Wyoming. There is 
still, however, the cat that worried the rat that 
ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. That is 
Dennis T. Flynn, the handsome, plucky little Irish delegate 
in Congress from Oklahoma. The Act of Congress of March 
3, 1901, which secured the Kiowa, Apache and Comanche 
country to homesteaders, was Flynn’s bill. He fathered it 
and mothered it, and log-rolled for it and sat up nights with 
it. Now he is going to work to give this new country the 
privileges of free homes. 


The Rush to the “‘ Land of Pure Delight”’ 


Now this apparent digression has been introduced for orches- 
tral effect to conceal the eleven days that elapsed between 
the last day of the registration and the first day of entry. 
During that time the results of the drawing were announced, 
and those who won were happy and those who lost were satis- 
fied, and the rumble on the stage is the shifting of the scenery 
from El Reno to the prospective town of Lawton, one hun- 
dred miles south and thirty miles west. And now the cur- 
tain goes up on another scene. Again the people of the 
Southwest begin to go through car windows on belated trains, 
to perch on car roofs, to ride in freight cars, to breathe soot, 
and to sweat complacently in flat-cars. They were not bound 
for the lottery this time, but to the land itself —the ‘‘ land of 
pure delight,’’ the ‘‘ new country.’’ 

The new country lies south of Oklahoma and west of the 
Indian Territory. It comprises an area of 6500 square 
miles—a territory nearly three times as large as the State 
of Delaware, larger than Connecticut, and nearly as large as 
New Hampshire. It is a wind-made country. The rich, 
raw, red, sandy clay soil lies in hills and vales where the 
restless wind has put it—like a great ocean petrified in some 
moment of rage. One is constantly expecting the wind 


A typical Lawton store and crowd in the tented town 
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On the outskirts of Lawton two days before the opening 
‘ ‘ 


which made the hilly billows to return 
and set them in motion again. For 
there are no rock beds to anchor them. 
Well-diggers drill through clay for 
thirty feet. The grass which grows 
luxuriantly all over the land is the nu- 
tritious prairie grass of the Mississippi 
Valley —the rank kind that laves the 
buggy-bed when one drives across it 
with the sibilant swish of still waters 
gently moved. One might drive all 
day and never hear the grate of gravel 
under the wheels. The roads, which are 
few and direct —ignoring section lines 
and striking ’cross country with Indian 
abruptness— cut the sod into sand and 
the sand into powder in a few days. 
With much travel a road grows old and 
deep ina day. Then in droughty sea- 
sons—such as this has been — the road 
becomes a heavy, dry slough, with a dry 
muck of powdered sand, shoe-mouth 
deep in it. But a night’s rain will 
harden it. 

Over roads like this came the caravan 
to Lawton. Lawton is the capital of the 
new country —the seat of the Govern- 
ment land office—the Mecca of the 
land-hungry pilgrims. The nearest 
point to Lawton on a railroad is 
Marlow, Indian Territory, thirty miles 
away. But freight and passengers also 
come by way of Duncan and Rush 























Springs and Anadarko. According to the proclamation of 
the President, the new lands were to be opened for entry 
August 6. Town lots in Lawton and Anadarko and Hobart — 
county-seats of the three counties organized by the procla- 
mation — were to be sold by auction on that day. Prospective 
settlers had the right to enter the new country to examine 
their land before filing upon it. So it happened that many 
days before the opening the pilgrimage to Lawton started. 
But the rush —the wild stampede of men across the prairies, 
it might well be called—began the second day of August. 
From that day for seven days and seven long nights, stop- 
ping neither for sun nor for moonrise, nor for rain nor fair 
weather, the land-hungry Anglo-Saxon swarmed into the new 
country pellmell, helter-skelter, with a rattling of spokes, a 
creaking of axles, a jingling of trace-chains, a lowing of 
herds, a neighing of horses, a tinkling of sheep-bells, and with 
a murmur of voices all over the plain that dedicated it at 
once to civilization and the work of man. In vain did the 
Indian dogs incant their lugubrious protest to the stars. The 
deed of trespass was done. The wilderness was broken into 
quarter sections, the desert eternally abolished. 


How the Mushroom Capital Sprang Up 


Ex-Governor Richards laid out the town site of Lawton. It 
lies on a hillside and it is two miles long and a mile wide, 
gently rolling and sloping toward the south and west. In it 
there is a court-house square; two other squares are reserved 
for schoolhouses — after the American fashion. But Richards 
could not know everything. A man who bought a lot in 
Lawton dug a well. Then he nailed a sign to a stick and 
stuck it up for him who runs to read: ‘‘ From this lot to 
water—-two hundred feet—DOWN!’’ But on the section 
just south of the town site there is an abundance of water at 
fourteen feet. Lawton may move from Lawton to the land 
adjoining it. Still, this is not likely as most of the town has 
been sold, and improvements are beginning. Next year 
there may be a system of water-works, and wells may become 
obsolete and archaic—as they are in most Western towns of 
over two thousand inhabitants. According to the rules of the 
game which the settlers were playing, the town site of Lawton 
was to be left clear of squatters for inspection until the lots 
passed into the hands of owners at the auction. But between 
the first and the sixth of August 25,000 people had gathered 


around the boundaries of Lawton and had built there a town 


of tents. This town of tents grew on the south and the west 
sides of the town site as plotted for the Government. There 
were two principal business streets of the town which met at 
the southwest corner of the town site—Grand Avenue run- 
ning east and west, and Goo-Goo Avenue running north and 
south. 

On the day of the opening these avenues extended far 
beyond the town-site limits of Lawton, and behind these 
avenues ran parallel streets—residence streets and streets 
devoted to business which required more frontage than 
the crowded thoroughfares above-mentioned could afford— 
lumber, implements, buggies, feed and livery stables, hotels 
and the like—and all these interests and concerns were 
under tents. There were eight miles of tent frontage outside 
the town before a board was put in place on the town site. 
In the tents facing the main thoroughfares was all the staple 
merchandise of rudimentary American civilization: meat, 
groceries, provisions, dry goods, clothing, shoes, haberdash- 
ery, notions, restaurant wares, lemonade, candy, peanuts, 
popcorn, and the confections of the county fair; millinery, 
drugs, jewelry, hardware, harness, furniture,,and innumer- 
able pyramids of watermeluns. The saloons were there, but 
they did not open until the law gave them rights; the gam- 
blers were there also, but theirs is a story by itself. 

Over the tents, many of which were white, while others 
were striped in blue or red, and still others in solid colors of 
navy blue and brown denim, flags floated. At the tent 
doors and sides banners waved and signs flapped unintelli- 
gibly. The bark of the vender of soft drinks and cry of the 
water peddler were the only street cries that interrupted the 
song of the grass-locust and the squeak of the katydid’s fid- 
dle. The place looked like a festival, yet it was as quiet as 
a prison. There was no note of music: no barrel-organ, no 
concord of more or less sweet sounds from dusky vagrant 
troubadours, nor even the pleasing of the upright ebony lute 
of the dance halls. 

There was no hilarious mirth, no exhibit of revelry — 
nothing but old business in the place. It was an inverted 
street fair: people were trying to save as much as possible 
and they were getting very little fun out of it. Still they 
were enjoying their parsimony and their pride in it made 
them good-natured. But it was not the raillery of savagery; 
it was the repressed guvod nature of civilization. For the 
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externals of the place were not barbarous; men went back to 
tents, of course, but they slept on wire cots and the food was 
cooked on gasoline stoves. There were no camp-fires, no 
shake-downs. Everything was tamed, domesticated and 
docile but the sky-line. That was heroic and inspiring. 
And in the distant horizon, far to the northward, the serrating 
peaks of the purple Wichita Mountains bit into the great 
circle of the sky-line and made it imperfect, natural, and 
kept it unbound by geometrical convention, 


The School in the Field of the Cloth of Ducking 


So much for the stage setting; now for the characters. The 
crowd that tramped the sod streets of the tented town outside 
of Lawton was an American crowd. Probably no other crowd 
of twenty-five thousand people ever assembled anywhere on 
the American continent more thoroughly American in blood, 
in traditions, in temperament. Yet it was a most cosmopoli- 
tan crowd, with the cosmopolis limited to America. It was 
of the North and of the South. Probably never in the world 
will so many Texas people meet so many Kansas people. 
Iowa and Arkansas bunked together. Michigan neighbored 
with Alabama. Minnesota met up with Georgia and New 
York traded ponies and swapped yarns with Oklahoma. But 
the names filed at the land office might have been taken from 
the charter of Jamestown and from the log-book of the 
Mayflower. The field of the cloth of ducking is a school. 
There the Texas man who snaps his corn is learning from 
Kansas the wisdom of husking and shelling it; the Arkansas 
man who unhitches by skinning his horses out of the harness 
without unhitching the tugs, leaving the harness over the 
doubletrees, is learning from the Nebraskan to hang the 
harness on a peg and saveatangle. The Kansas man, whose 
nervous, syncopated sentences jump along on the high places 
of protruding verbs and jagged adjectives, is learning the use 
of conversation from the nonchalant, easy-going, careful- 
speaking Texan, and the gruff, bluff, careless Dakotan is 
learning the amenities of life from the punctilious gentleman 
from Alabama. The next generation in the new country, 
and all over Oklahoma, in fact, where this blending of 
American types and manners and morals is in progress, will 
be a wonderful one. It may have all that is fine and brave 
in ‘‘ Dixie’’ and all that is strong and efficient in the Yankee. 
(Continued on Page 14) ; 








/ How a U. S. Senator Earns His Salary 


By William E. Mason 








hustling like a farm-hand in harvest season! That is 
the shortest and truest answer that can be made to 
the question which has been proposed to me. 

The Senator who is afflicted with an ambition for reélec- 
tion, or with as strong a sense of conscientiousness in the dis- 
charge of his efficial duties as if he were working for a cor- 
poration instead of a constituency, or with a heart that pumps 
red biood and is touched to pity by the infirmities of the 
unfortunate, will find every waking moment crowded with 
toil of the most exacting kind. The fact that I am a con- 
fessed sufferer from the first complaint and am accused by 
uncritical friends and generous enemies of being a victim of 
the other maladies, furnishes the only sufficient basis on 
which to account for my selection for this task. 

Let me make one point clear at the outset. In attempting 
to give an idea of the severe and often absurd demands made 
upon a United States Senator, I must disclaim the attitude 
of making any appeal to the sympathy of the reader. If the 
Senate contains a member who has been impressed into it 
against his will the secret is well kept! Not even the tradi- 
tions of Senatorial courtesy require the acceptance of such a 
fiction. Ifa Senator feels that his people have forced upon 
him a life of burdensome toil he need not take the trouble 
to resign. Let him neglect his correspondence, refuse to 
visit the departments in behalf of constituents who ‘‘ want 
things,’’ and fail to interest himself in securing appointments 
for office-seekers; let him devote himself solely to the task of 
shaping legislation and making a reputation as an orator. 
At the end of his term he will find himself permanently 
relieved of his irksome duties—and another man in his seat! 
Therefore the overworked Senator is not a proper object of 
sympathy. More than this, it is not becoming for him to 
criticise and complain of the men whose importunities con- 
sume his leisure and make his life a round of incessant toil 
without the benefit of union hours. These things go with 
the office; and if he has secured a seat in the United States 
Senate without recourse to the same methods as those brought 
to bear upon him he is a rare exception! He may be entitled, 
however, to discriminate between the various degrees of rea- 
sonableness of demands and as to the acceptability of the 
manner in which they are pressed; and certainly he is privi- 
leged to see and enjoy the amusing side of the experiences 
which come to him in the course of his official duties. 

There is no lack of variety in the work which the public 
cuts out for a Senator. If he acted upon all the suggestions 
' which come to him in the course of one week’s mail he 
would probably be a subject for the tender attentions of an 
undertaker. So far as my own experience goes, this state- 
ment may be accepted as literally true. 
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Senator William E. Mason 


Immediately following my speech or the duty of the United 
States toward Cuba, following the sinking of the Maine, I 
received in a single week two challenges from Spanish gen- 
tlemen with impossible names to meet them upon the field 
of honor. One named Madrid as the meeting-place, but the 
other was more generous and gave me the choice of any spot 
on earth. Both of these epistles gave me the title of ‘‘ Hog 
American.’’ One was from a distinguished editor of a Spanish 
paper and the other came from the Queen’s Chamberlain. 

It was clearly impossible to save my honor by refusing to 
fight on the ground that the challengers were not of suitable 
rank and social station. Then, too, I labored under a severe 
handicap, for my two hundred and fifty pounds are massed 
on a framework of inconvenient shortness. However, a way 
out of my difficulty was suddenly opened as soon as the chal- 
lenges were made public. Immediately I received seven vol- 
unteer offers from men eager to act as my substitute. The 
most tempting of these was from a thoroughbred Westerner 
who became a dashing member of the Rough Riders. He 
proposed the most generous of terms to the challengers. 

‘* T will fight them both at once,’’ he said, ‘‘ and give them 
rifles, while I will use only a six-shooter.’’ 


But the most ingenious proposal came from a newspaper 
man who remarked: 

‘Yes; you area bit large and lumpy; but the advantage 
you offer as a target can be offset by a proper arrangement. 
Let your antagonist stand up against you and have his out- 
line drawn upon the front of your person in bold chalk lines. 
Then let the fight go on with the understanding that all shots 
landing outside chalk lines are not to count.’’ 

This suggestion was ingenious, but its possibilities were 
not pleasant enough to secure its acceptance. Before the 
affair was settled, however, the duelling spirit had spread 
throughout all Spain, and Dewey, Sampson and Schley took 
the matter in hand and gave my Madrid correspondents com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Another revelation which a Senator’s mail brings to him is 
a knowledge of the number of men who feel that, in view of 
the pitiable failure he has made, there is nothing left for him 
to do but resign or commit suicide. These correspondents 
are not backward in making either their observations or sug- 
gestions plain; they leave nothing to inference or private 
interpretation. Occasionally, in times of great public dis- 
turbance and popular passion, they go to still greater lengths 
and actually threaten bodily violence. In the course of the 
Spanish war I received several anonymous letters threatening 
my life. Other Senators were annoyed in a similar manner. 

Though the recipient of such letters does not usually attach 
any serious importance to them, ,they are not without an 
unpleasant and depressing influence. Generally the Senator 
who receives these threats instructs his private secretary not 
to show him any further epistles of this character, but to 
preserve them for reference in case any attempt should be 
made upon his life by a fanatic. 

Next in unpleasantness to these menacing communications 
are those in which disappointed seekers for political or 
official favors give full rein to their spleen in tirades of per- 
sonal abuse. Tradition presumes that the office of United 
States Senator is hedged about with a dignity affording ample 
protection against offenses of this kind. Buta glimpse at the 
correspondence of any Senator will speedily dispel this 
pleasant illusion, and that, too, in the most unflattering man- 
ner. Frequently the opening of a Senator’s mail brings a 
welcome relief in the form of a letter so droll in contents or 
wording that he is compelled to pause in his grind of dicta- 
tion and indulge in a good, hearty laugh. Many of these let- 
ters are extremely personal in their nature and some of them 
are appeals to the Senator to arbitrate family differences. 
Not long ago I received a letter from a stranger who 
explained that he and his wife had decided to adopt an infant. 
He favored the selection of a boy baby, but his wife’s heart 
was set upon.a girl. I was expected to umpire his domestic 
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difficulty. Asan indication of his open-mindedness on the 
subject and his willingness to accept my decision he closed 
his letter with the declaration: ‘‘I want a boy. My wife she 
want a girl. But I don’t care witch.’’ 

The genealogists are an important factor in the Senatorial 
correspondence. As an example of this class of epistles I 
quote from one which recently came to my desk. It reads: 
** Are you the William E. Mason who ran away from home in 
1850? If so, lam your only remaining sister.’’ To this I 
was compelled to make the disappointing reply that, as I 
arrived on earth in the year 1850, | was debarred from the 
privilege of claiming relationship with my correspondent on 
the basis of the proof named in her communication. 

Thousands of requests for seeds, bulbs and small fish are 
received by every Western Senator. Often these requests 
are decidedly exacting and their literal fulfillment would 
demand the special training of an expert. As an example of 
these demands I take the following from a postal card: 
“* Will carp eat bass? If not, send me some carp.’’ 

All these inquiries and demands, no matter how trivial, 
absurd or exacting they may seem to the Senator, must be 
carefully, courteously and promptly answered. They are 
important in the estimation of his correspondent; they are 
among the things which a constituent has the right to ask of 
his representative in the upper house of Congress, and a fail- 
ure to respond to one of the least of these calls may result in 
offense to the dominant political influence of a township,.a 
county, or perhaps a district. No matter whetheractuated by 
a sense of duty or by a regard for his own selfish interests, 
he will see that the request for a package of seeds, for a 
name for the baby, or for a bit of personal advice gets as 
painstaking a response as does the request for an appoint- 
ment to a Government position paying a handsome salary. 


How Constituents are Looked Out For 


The volume of correspondence handled by a busy Senator is 
greater than that which comes to many a prosperous business 
house. In one month I have received seven thousand let- 
ters. This means that, in addition toa private secretary, the 
Senator must have from one to four stenographers at his com- 
mand. A portion of this clerical service is provided by the 
Government in the persons of committee clerks; but the 
member of the Senate who does not have to pay from his 
private purse for stenographic work is uncommonly fortunate. 

A very heavy portion of a Senator’s work is in connection 
with pension claims. To handle this branch of his labors 
successfully demands an amount of technical skill and 
special information possessed by few men who have not 
devoted years to work in the pension department or as pen- 
sion attorneys. Every claim, no matter how small, calls for 
the examination of a formidable array of documents. If the 
Senator is from a large and populous State this class of 
demands would alone take his entire time if he attempted 
personally to attend to its details. Consequently he is forced 
to the exredient of adding to his private pay-roll a pension 
expert. Even with the assistance of the latter the Senator 
must go in person and present each claim to the department 
officials, else he can expect small results. 

Owing to the existence of a royal tradition which holds 
that ‘‘the King can do no wrong’’—or rather, that the 
Government of the United States cannot be sued at law —the 
Senator is compelled to spend much time in pressing personal 
claims for his constituents, whose only relief is through the 
concession of a department official or through Congress itself. 
A lumber merchant, for instance, contracts to deliver to the 
Government a certain amount of lumber. The contract has 
the usual formality in the shape of a clause specifying that a 
certain heavy forfeit shall be paid by the lumber dealer in 
event of failure to make the total delivery on the day speci- 
fied. Through no negligence on his part, and by reason of 
circumstances wholly beyond his control, he is two days 
behind in completing his delivery. The Government suffers 
no hardship or inconvenience by reason of this delay, but 
the official having the matter in charge does not see fit to 
exercise the liberality almost invariably practiced in private 
commercial life regarding things of this kind, and stands 
upon the letter of the contract. This throws the business 
into the hands of the Senator, to whom the private contractor 
appeals. If he cannot effect a proper settlement through the 
proper department channel he must have recourse to a 
‘‘ relief’’ bill. Thousands of these measures—and of just 
claims, too—are now before Congress. Most of them “‘ die 
on the calendar;’’ but in spite of this discouraging prospect 
the Senator must work for the relief bills as energetically as 
if confident of their passage. Not a few of these claims have 
behind them histories of the mgst pathetic nature. I recall 
one brought by the widow of a teamster employed in 
hauling material to a Government building in process of con- 
struction. While he was stopping to eat his luncheon at the 
building a workman on a hoist above him carelessly allowed 
a box to drop upon his head, instantly killing him. Had the 
building belonged to a private person or corporation, the 
widow of the driver could have effected a speedy settlement 
or brought a suit which would have given her claim a fair 
But now 
she is compelled to wait the slow and almost hopeless 
process of.a relief bill in Congress. 


The Ways of the Hustling Office:Seeker 


Business in connection with the War and Navy Departments 
makes large demands upon the time of a Senator. He must 
make almost daily calls at these places to seek promotions, 
transfers, leaves-of-absence and discharges. These duties 
have been especially onerous since the beginning of the war 
with Spain. 

' Then comes the pressure of office-seekers in general. The 
volume and persistency of these demands pass the compre- 
hension of any man who has not himself been at the point 
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where they focus. But, as I have already said, no Senator 
has a right to complain on this score. He should be willing 
to take his own medicine and take it cheerfully. Office- 
seekers may broadly be divided into two classes: those who 
have strong and definite claims upon their party, and those 
who seek appointment upon grounds far less substantial and 
well-defined. The former are much more easily satisfied, 
are more reasonable in their demands, and more agreeable in 
the manner in which they press their claims upon the atten- 
tion of the man who represents their State and party in the 
Senate. The State politician of genuine influence and stand- 
ing, who is sure of his ground and his party standing, gen- 
erally says to his Senator: ‘‘I should like this or that office. 
If you can’t get it for me I’l! be contented with the next best 
thing. What kind of indorsement do you wish me to 
furnish?’’ He follows the suggestions made in response to 
this question and then waits quietly until named for the office 
or told he will have to content himself with a second choice, 
Not so with the man who feels that his hope rests upon the 
amount of energy he displays in hunting the office he covets! 
The persistency shown by men of this class passes human 
understanding. It is not difficult for the Senator to under- 
stand why the United States is carrying the commercial cam- 
paign into the uttermost parts of the earth and outselling the 
nations that have long believed their industrial and trade 
supremacy secure. The marvelous energy that haunts his 
footsteps day and night from Senate Chamber to White House, 
that tracks him from one department to another, that 
ambushes him in the quiet little restaurant to which he has 
retreated for peaceful luncheon, that camps upon the doorsill 
at dawn and returns to it at dusk, that keeps his telephone 
jangling until midnight —such a force, such a persistence, is 
an American trait to be proud of! It cannot be found any- 
where else on earth! It is almost equal to the evangelization 
of China and the conversion of the American people to the 
doctrine of free silver! There is one limit, however, beyond 
which it cannot be admired. When the office-seeker steals 
unannounced into a Senator’s home and makes his way into 
his private apartments he exceeds the bounds of Senatorial 
courtesy or forbearance, and should consider his case as 
closed. But does he? No. He gets a coterie of misguided 
friends to join him ina letter to the Senator whose privacy 
he has invaded, threatening to defeat that official for reélection 
if the coveted appointment be not forthcoming. Expériences 
of this kind, however, are not the severest trials which a 
Senator is called upon to bear. The hardest strain to which 
he can be subjected comes when his conscience demands that 
he take a position upon some great public question that is 
opposed to the views of his closest personal friends and party 
associates. And more than one Senator has done this in the 
course of the exciting events of the last three years! At 
present we are too near those events to have the personal cost 
of such a stand appreciated, but the passage of time will vin- 
dicate the courage required for the ordeal, irrespective of 
the merits of the contention. 


When a Senator is a Statesman 


Thus far I have made no reference to the feature of a 
Senator’s work which is popularly supposed to be the princi- 
pal one—the main function of his office —that of law-making 
in the broader sense of the term. When does he indulge 
the luxury of statesmanship? When does he find opportunity 
for the study of great public questions? For the preparation 
of speeches? For the drafting of measures which are to 
become laws for the government of the greatest country on 
the globe? For the defense of constitutional principles? 
Generally this must be done some time between midnight 
and the breakfast hour. Such, at least, is my personal 
experience. There is never an hour of any day in the session 
of Congress when my private secretary cannot find me—and 
seldom an hour when I am not found and interviewed by 
some person outside my family circle—unless it be before 
breakfast or after midnight. This is the common experience. 
Preparations for the big battles of active legislation, the con- 
flicts of oratory and argument, are made ready ‘‘ between 
days,’’ in the hours when the darkest deeds on the criminal 
calendar are done! 

Those Senators who have the wealth and inclination for 
social life add to the work I have suggested a heavy burden 
of gay duties demanding a large expenditure of time and 
energy. This has its compensations; but its costs are to be 
counted, for they are by no means light. 
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“LACAY.”. AF: PLAY 
By C. A. McAllister 


United States Revenue Cutter Service 


Fe work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is an 

adage that is duly regarded in the treatment of Uncle 
Sam’s men inthe Navy. Though the numerous and varied 
drills which go to make an efficient ship’s company, and the 
work necessary to keep everything ‘‘ shipshape,’’ are onerous, 
ample time is given the sailors to amuse themselves. 

Naturally, boat-racing is a very popular sport, and one to 
which the officers give every encouragement. Each ship 
generally has a racing crew of from four to ten men who are 
ready at all propitious times to accept challenges from other 
vessels of our own and other nations. The naval method of 
issuing a challenge is for the challenging crew to row under 
the stern of the vessel from which a competing crew is 
desired and ‘‘ toss oars ’’ —that is, hold them vertically with 
the blades uppermost. 

An international race is, of course, more interesting and 
exciting than one between the crews of American vessels 
only. Such races usually occur on a national holiday of one 
of the competing parties. Sufficient funds are raised by pop- 
ular subscription to insure substantial prizes for the victors. 





Should there be no other vessel lying in the harbor when 
the racing spirit runs high, rival crews are formed from the 
sailors and the firemen. These arouse fully as much interest 
among their supporters as do the races between different 
vessels. The sailors, as may be supposed, are more familiar 
with the handling of oars, but the firemen make up for 
their deficiency in skill by their superior strength. Exciting 
contests usually occur between such competitors, and the 
sailors do not always win. 

Occasionally a race is arranged between firemen and 
sailors in balsas, or flatboats, which are used as floats while 
painting ship. Ten or twelve persons man each boat, and, 
instead of oars, shovels used as paddles furnish the propelling 
power. The length of the course is- usually half a mile, 
and the attempts at speed are very ludicrous. Seen from a 
distance the splashing contestants resemble two perambu- 
lating fountains. As no rudders or steering oars are used, 
the course pursued is very similar to the trail of a garden 
worm. The firemen usually win in these contests on account 
of their greater familiarity with the shovel. 


Firemen and Sailors in Boxing Bouts 

The “‘ manly art of self-defense’’ is also much in vogue as 
an amusement in the Navy. When the weather is warm 
this pastime is indulged in nearly every evening after supper 
has been served. ‘‘ Jacky’s’’ profession is obviously a pugna- 
cious one, and he usually takes to boxing as a duck does to 
water. Many of the sailars develop into excellent boxers, 
and there is generally a keen rivalry among the different 
sets of men comprising the crew of a war-vessel. The fire- 
men usually have a champion who is pitted against the lead- 
ing fistic light of the deck force, and the marine guard are 
not at all behind in backing their champion against either of 
the others. While these contests are entered into with great 
spirit, and the blows exchanged are not of the feather-pillow 
sort, the utmost good feeling prevails, and it is seldom neces- 
sary to separate the contestants on account of slugging. 

Japanese and Chinese cooks or servants are found on 
nearly all war-vessels, and the scheming ‘‘Jacky’’ takes 
advantage of their natural antipathy for one another. After 
considerable cajoling they are often persuaded to put on the 
gloves. Spurred on by the encouraging shouts of the sailors, 
they pummel one another about with as much grace as might 
be expected of a pair of cart-horses in a waltz. The spong- 
ing down and fanning of the principals between the rounds 
is as comical a sight as can well be imagined. These 
Mongolian contests usually result in the simultaneous giving 
up of both parties on account of lack of breath, rather than 
from any punishment received. 

In addition to the healthful exercise gained in boxing, the 
training thus obtained is of great value to the enlisted men 
in shore engagements, and as teaching them a means of 
defending themselveS from attacks when they are unarmed, 

Swimming is another sport much enjoyed by the average 
sailor. It not only provides considerable amusement, but is 
beneficial from a hygienic standpoint. This diversion can 
be indulged in on almost any evening when the vessel is 
anchored where the water is sufficiently warm and where 
sharks are not too numerous. It is surprising to observe the 
alacrity with which the men can divest themselves of their 
clothing and plunge overboard after the swimming call is 
sounded by the ship’s bugler. In one or two minutes after 
this welcome sound the water around the ship will be alive 
with muscular-looking men going through all sorts of aquatic 
antics. Impromptu races around the ship are entered into; 
and, in fact, some of the men appear to lack only scales and 
fins to make perfect fish in the water. During the swimming- 
time, the officer of the deck always makes preparation for 
the resque of any who may be attacked by cramps or over- 
come with fatigue by having two or three boats rowing 
around among the swimmers, ready to give aid at a 
moment’s notice. 


Fietd Days on a Warship’s Deck 


On important holidays a sort of field day is arranged among 
the crew, and the officers contribute liberally for the pur- 
chase of prizes. An elaborate program of sports is pre- 
pared, and if the ship is equipped with a printing-press 
dodgers are issued calling the attention of all on board to 
the great event. These programs include such sports as 
tug-of-war, obstacle race, sack race, potato race, climbing 
a greased pole, walking contest, running match, high and 
broad jumping, boxing at different weights, and wrestling. 
Referees and judges are selected from among officers and 
men indiscriminately, and the bars of discipline are more 
nearly let down on these occasions than at any other time. 
Everybody in the ship is greatly interested, either as par- 
ticipant or spectator. The greatest good nature prevails, 
and applause and laughter alternate at frequent intervals. 
The sack racing and the greased-pole climbing always pro- 
duce roars of laughter from the onlookers. The tug-of-war 
contests are sometimes participated in by almost the entire 
ship’s company divided into-two watches. A hawser is 
rigged through a snatch-block secured to the deck, and the 
men on each side heave and haul for five minutes as if 
their lives depended upon the result. The potato race con- 
sists in picking up potatoes which have been distributed 
along the deck at regular distances, and carrying each one 
by itself back to the starting-point and placing it in a basket. 
Other contests not strictly of an athletic nature are included 
in the list. The grotesqueness of-a competitive cake-walk 
adds much to the amusement of the day. Then, too, a pie- 
eating contest is not overlooked in the general festivities. 

Though in the nature of the case ‘‘ Jacky’’ must forego 
baseball, football, golf, and similar diversions, he manages - 
in his own way to provide himself with amusements which 
not only beguile his spare moments but contribute in no 
small degree to his physical well-being. 





























































American manufactures. To hold these markets we 

must depend on the young men who are entering busi- 
ness life to-day. Our energies should be bent toward train- 
ing these young men forthis work. The captains of industry 
who blazed the way have very generally retired or are 
retiring. They worked under most tremendous difficulties. 
They had no fixed lines along which to proceed. They had 
to feel their way over every inch of ground. They had to 
buy their experience, and it was a costly process. They had 
to build up a reputation, for American goods had no standing 
at all abroad. They had to meet the fiercest competition 
on the part of thoroughly trained, thoroughly equipped 
European manufacturers. They had to overcome the handi- 
cap of cheap labor. They had to overcome the most intense 
prejudice against the “‘ Yankee’’ and his contrivances, a prej- 
udice that was so intense that those not in the battle can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty that lay in this item alone. 
They had to overcome distance. They had to overcome 
methods that had been in vogue for centuries. 

That was the fight as nearly as it can be described in 
words, and it has been won. The victory is the greatest 
demonstration of the control of mind over matter ever recorded 
in the industrial history of the world. 


a Sagres brains have won the foreign markets for 


Domestic Prosperity Based on Foreign Trade 


That the victory is undoubted is shown all about. It is 
shown in the cries of alarm that reach us from all the great 
industrial centres of Europe—from Germany, from England, 
from France, from Austria. For the first time since civiliza- 
tion began Europe is in concert over one proposition —the 
danger that menaces from American trade competition and 
the necessity of doing something to meet and lessen this 
danger. But what is to be done? 

An economic alliance, suggests one authority; a prohibit- 
ive tariff, says another; and so on. All sorts of panaceas 
are paraded, and, without exception, they are not panaceas at 
all. As a matter of fact, nothing is to be done; nothing can 
be done. Europe must simply stand by and see us eat into 
her trade on all sides. She hashad herday. The Industrial 
Empire has moved westward. Much of our abounding pros- 
perity to-day is to be attributed directly to this fact, to the 
opening of the foreign markets to our manufactures. 

American furniture is selling in London, Berlin, Paris and 
Vienna, and in consequence the great American furniture 
centres, already taxed to fill the domestic demand, are 
enlarging their plants and increasing their force of workmen. 
Naturally, the wages of cabinet-makers feel the impetus, and 
every mechanic in this line who wants work can find it. 
American shoes are being worn by the rich and the poor in 
England and throughout the continent, and asa result the 
great American shoe towns are working overtime. American 
machinery has the call from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
and the American machinist is the beneficiary. The 
American metal worker, the American miller, the American 
spinner, the ink maker, the paper maker, the lumberman, 
and the butcher and the baker and the candlestick maker, 
all are living better than they ever did before in any country 
on earth, and for this boon they are indebted is no small 
extent to the enormous demand for their handiwork that 
exists in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and 
other foreign Jands. Last year our exports amounted in 
round numbers to fifteen hundréd million dollars. Five 
years ago the total exports were less than nine hundred 
million, so that we show an increase within that period of 
over six hundred million. 


American Brains and Foreign 
Petcare Charles R. Flint 


Enormous as these figures are, showing the tre- 

mendous rate at which we have increased our sales 

in the markets of the world, they do not demon- 
strate even remotely the importance of the foreign trade 
to our general well-being. 

In a measure, it is with a nation as with an individ- 
ual. While he consumes all his own products the indi- 
vidual exists; when he finds a market in which he can 
sell his surplus for cash he lives. He is able to buy 
comforts that were formerly denied him. His mind ex- 
pands, his ideas grow. He tastes for the first time of 
true civilization. He reads books, he educates his chil- 
dren. His house, instead of being a mere shelter, becomes 
a comfortable retreat, where there is room for the devel- 
opment of the higher faculties. His floors are carpeted, 
his furniture is pleasant to look at. The piano, or 
organ, comes in due time to supply the natural craving 
for entertainment. By and by he has all the things -for 
comfort and convenience that he needs, and he can lay 
by for old age or rainy days, so that he can look forward 
to a peaceful future free from the racking necessity for 
constant work to keep body and soul together. 

The country that reaches foreign markets after having 
built up its home trade is like the pioneer farmer, who, 
having cut out a clearing in the wilderness, finds by and 
by that a town has sprung up at his door where he may 
sell a portion of his crop. He is no longer restricted in 
his endeavors. Instead of raising only what he can eat 
and wear, he raises enough additional to secure for him- 

self and his family all those things that advanced people 
demand. He has become a factor in the world. His view 
is broadened, his mind quickened. He has enlarged oppor- 
tunities. He can offer steady employment to the working- 
men in the district. He has the positive assurance of a much 
longer period of prosperity than could ever have been possi- 


ble when his field was restricted to his domestic requirements. 


The Triumph of American Business Methods 


A great export trade means the uplifting of a nation in a 
political, industrial and patriotic sense. Dollar for dollar, 
it is in this respect of greater importance than domestic 
trade. The United States has for some years been the 
wealthiest nation in the world. Its domestic production and 
consumption has exc_lled that of the nations of Europe. But 
until we became the factor in the world’s commerce that we 
are to-day we remained a second-class nation. 

Now we are a power to be reckoned with everywhere on 
the globe. The American citizen has come into his own. 
Instead of being met with an indulgent smile or a sarcastic 
sneer, his words are listened to with attention, whether they 
concern matters of policy at our doors or in countries thou- 
sands of miles away. There are many good people among 
us who perhaps do not esteem this as a great blessing, but 
the true-blooded American must of necessity feel proud of 
the position that his country has won. 

To my mind, the most gratifying factor connected with the 
fight that has placed us in the forefront is that we have won 
by peaceful methods. That the period. of our greatest pros- 
perity was almost coincident with our success in the Spanish- 
American War was a mere accident. If we had never fought 
the Spaniards and whipped them we should none the less be 
where we are to-day, at the head of the procession. The 
main item in our world expansion was not the demonstration 
that we gave of our physical prowess, but the culmination of 
the force of our brain power as evidenced in our trade con- 
trol. We had been working for many years to reach this 
period. Our merchants and our manufacturers had been 
steadily perfecting their machinery. They knew that they 
had at their control unlimited natural resources, beside which 
the best that lay in Europe and the outside world was insig- 
nificant. It was a question simply of building up a system 


for the perfect handling of these resources, and that system’ 


we now have in excellent shape. It came when we learned 
to appreciate the economy and wisdom of trade combination. 
This business scheme once applied, our overwhelming suc- 
cess was inevitable. 


The Struggte that has Only Begun 


We have behind us a continent that is still practically 
undeveloped. We have only scratched the surface. Our 
riches have not begun to be touched. We are only starting 
in on the work that lies before us. Great as our expansion 
and our industrial progress have been, it is pygmy compared 
with what it may be and what it will be. Other nations may 
copy our methods and draw therefrom considerable benefit, 
but they cannot hope to wrest from us the. industrial leader- 
ship we have gained, for they have not the natural resources 
that make these methods operative and valuable. 

At the same time, however, we cannot afford to lie idle. 
To hold the Trade Empire that has come to us we must keep 
constantly at our work. We must not permit the knowledge 
of our great natural advantages to lull us into inactivity. 
We are in the lead after years of struggling, but our rivals 
are wide-awake. They have come to realize that their trade 
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is slipping away from them and they are working with might 
and main to hold their own. 

Our confidence in our own strength is one of the most 
serious dangers that threatens us. The great prosperity 
that is in the land is liable to blind us to the fact that our 
competitors in Europe are by no means weaklings. The cry 
of our world domination has been taken up so generally that 
many men, even among those active in the trade struggle, are 
beginning to believe that England and Germany and France 
and the other nations on the other side of the Atlantic are in 
a state of industrial decay. This is far from being the case. 
Great Britain last year, with an enervating war dragging at 
all her enterprises, exported practically as much merchandise 
as we did. Germany was a close second, and France and the 
others were all well along. And they all showed a steady 
growth; not a decline, as many suppose. The only difference 
between us was that our growth was very much greater than 
theirs. 


How Germany Stole a March on Engiand 


When the American first went out into the world to apply 
himself seriously to the task of winning his share of its trade 
he faced a very trying situation. It was, apparently, almost 
a hopeless situation. Most of the important markets of the 
world were controlled by the English. English shipping 
had carried the English flag everywhere and trade had fol- 
lowed the flag into the remotest corners of the earth. With 
abundant coal and iron, with skilled labor trained through 
generations, the Englishman had all but a monopoly of trade 
and manufacture. Behind him was the accumulated gold of 
centuries. He had, too, the prestige of great political power. 
Altogether, he found himself in a situation that made him 
extremely sure of his ground. The idea of serious competi- 
tion never apparently entered his head. It was this very 
self-confidence that in the end proved his gravest danger. 

The first shock that his self-confidence sustained was the 
entrance of the German as a successful competitor. The 
German was tireless and adaptable. Time with him was a 
secondary factor. He was quite content tosit down and study 
the field, to establish social relations before bringing his 
merchandise into evidence. Instead of handling the market 
from a distance, the German houses sent their young men 
into the field to settle down, to establish branches, and to 
build up a permanent trade on satisfactory lines. 

This policy had its inevitable consequences. It drove the 
Englishman out of a great deal of territory where formerly 
he had been supreme. To his amazement, the Englishman 
found that the German was not only a better salesman but 
that he was also, when the conditions were right, a better 
manufacturer; at least, that he could produce the same qual- 
ity of goods, in many lines, for less money than they could be 
produced in England. This was due to two reasons: first, 
that German labor was cheaper than English labor, and, 
second, that the German often had a higher mechanical inge- 
nuity. The result was that not alone was the Englishman 
seriously hampered in neutral markets but that by and by he 
found’ the German competing, and competing successfully, 
with him even in the home market within the British Isles. 
German sewing machines, German hardware, German 
woodenware, German glassware, fairly flooded the cities of 
the United Kingdom. 


Sending Only High:Grade Goods 


This was the situation when the American came along. 
England was still the controlling power in the world’s trade, 
with Germany a close second and France and Austria strong 
in the field. German competition had pushed the Englishman 
so hard that at last the British mind was awake to the situa- 
tion and was making heroic endeavors to hold the ground. 
Trade and manufacturing methods had been enormously stim- 
ulated. In every neutral market of the world close and push- 
ing rivalry was on. In the home markets the ingenuity of 
the tradesman was constantly creating new methods of selling 
and supplying goods. It seemed a hopeless enough condition 
for a newcomer, and the ordinary man would probably have 
drawn off. The American, however, seemed only to be stim- 
ulated by what he found. He had developed his home market 
until the limit had almost been reached. In the process his 
methods had been perfected toa point that had not been 
equalled by European manufacturers, with all their rivalry. 

But this very fact, at first glance a seeming advantage, 
added to the difficulty of the American struggle for trade. 
The foreign buyers had been educated into a state of mind 
that regarded the European methods as a business essential. 
They could not understand any other. The hustling, direct 
qualities of the American did not appeal to them. Onthecon- 
trary, they only strengthened their prejudices. These meth- 
ods were even more objectionable in their minds than the 
driving methods made obnoxious by the English. It required 
much time, patience and perseverance to overcome this state 
of the foreign mind. In the end, however, American brains 
and grit triumphed. The American knew that he had the 
best goods and the best manufacturing methods, and that it 
was simply a question of education to make the foreign buyer 
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realize this. He kept at histask; and his arguments, backed 
by substantial considerations in value, won the day. 

With all his conservatism, the foreigner could not escape 
being convinced when American goods were persistently 
offered at prices that the European, with all his cheap labor, 
could not meet. And it was not in price alone, but in qual- 
ity also, that the advantage was with us. It is one of the 
great things in our favor, assuring, with reasonable precau- 
tion and perseverance, a continuance of foreign custom, 
that all the goods we are sending abroad have higher merit 
than similar goods produced in Europe. We have not gone 
in for shoddy, cheap and adulterated articles. Production 
in those lines where adulteration counts or is desirable is 
controlled by the Englishman and the German. 

Of course, the great advantage that the American has is in 
his high mechanical skill. He has brought a superior mind 
to bear in the creation of labor-saving devices, so that he pro- 
duces by steam and electric power articles that the European 
still produces by hand or by inferior mechanical contrivances. 
Where we meet goods in which hand labor is a considerable 
item, we cannot make headway against our competitors. But 


The End of 
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ORAWN BY HARRIGON FISHER 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 


answered Robert’s ring that 

evening and let him into the 
house. She wore a plain muslin 
dress. Inher absolute assurance of 
that future which was so little beyond them, she delighted her 
heart by anticipating its simple conditions in every way pos- 
sible. Her costly dresses were put aside. When she went out 
of an evening in her simplest gown she felt herself already 
joyously accepting the limitations of Robert’s purse. Her 
ardor drew a happy inspiration from the fact that she was 
dressed less expensively than any other woman there. To go 
uptown in the street cars was an act of faith from’which she 
derived the deepest happiness. When Robert called she 
listened for his ring, running to admit him herself; and 
meeting him at the door in this way was like meeting him at 
the veritable door of their future. 

Robert stood a moment on the doorstep, not offering to 
enter, broadly beaming at her. He liked to have his word- 
less joke with her in this manner, over the running to the 
door, themuslin gown, the street-car rides; but he was sensible 
of the perfect faith which made her ardor full of dignity. 

He had his other precious joke—the success of the motor. 
Their automobile was ready for them. The marriage might 
now take place in April, as they had planned. He began 
telling her about it at once. They went to the second parlor 
off the hall, where they sat alone talking it over. 

It was an odd whim which moved Wells to walk in there. 

The broker had spent the evening at his office. He had 
checked over figures, made calculations, written letters, left 
instructions, all in the manner of the sober, self-contained 
reasoning man of business; yet all the while amid these 
ordinary activities a great, hot intoxication glowed in the 
centre of his mind. He was winning. His profits were 
piling up thousands upon thousands. Fortunes were show- 
ering into his hands. He was winning from Bowles. Even 
the infallible miller, the acknowledged potentate, the unde- 
feated favorite of the gods, now felt the touch of his power 
and bent beneath it. After his long struggle below he was 
now emerging high and far on the golden uplands. 

But there was more than this. The scarcity of breadstufis 
at home, the foreign demand, the talk of war, had at last 
infected all Christendom with a panic to buy wheat. Every 
man felt an irresistible power in the market, begotten of 
a sudden world-wide impulse. Wells was no longer the 


Editor’s Note—This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 24. 
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in those lines where goods are produced over and over again 
in the same pattern we are supreme. But European countries 
are gradually waking up to the fact that if anything is to be 
done to hold us in check it must be done on American lines. 
A striking illustration of this is to be found in a recent 
utterance of the Fremdenblatt, of Hamburg. Discussing the 
phenomenal growth and influence of American trade abroad 
this paper says that the only salvation lies in the adoption 
of American business ways. 

“We must,’’ declares the Fremdenblatt, ‘‘ fight American- 
ism with its own methods; the battle must be fought with 
their weapons, and wherever possible their weapons must 
be bettered and improved by us. Germany — Europe— must 
adopt improved methods in every department of industry, 
must use more effective machinery. Manufacturers as well 
as merchants must go to America, send thither their assistants 
and workingmen, not merely to observe superficially the 
methods there employed, but to study them thoroughly, to 
adopt them, and wherever possible to improve upon them, 
just as the Americans have done and are still doing in 
Europe.’’ 


Figures are ordinarily pretty dry reading. But in dis- 
cussing foreign trade they illustrate the growing predomi- 
nance of America as nothing else can. Taking only three 
years, 1898, 1899 and 1900, almost every item shows an enor- 
mous increase. In agricultural implements we sent, in 1898, 
$9,000,000, and in 1900, $15,000,000. [In railroad cars our 
exports grew from $3,800,000 to $7,300,000. In copper, and 
articles manufactured out of copper, we sent $34,700,000 in 
1898 and $57,000,000 in 1900. Our iron and steel exports 
grew from $82,000,000 to $129,000,000. Of boots and shoes 
we sent $2,000,000, in round numbers, in 1898, and $4,500,- 
000 in tg00. In all other products, with a few exceptiuns, a 
similar increase is to be-noted. 

These figures (and the array could be lengthened almost 
indefinitely) show that the foreign trade is fairly under our 
control. It behooves us to keep it there. This can be done 
with absolute certainty provided we do not forget the lessons 
learned at such cost by the pioneers. We must keep our- 
selves constantly abreast of the times, and must with unflag- 


* ging energy of interest continue the perfection of our machin- 


ery and the training of our young men. 


the Deal—By Will Payne 


harassed adventurer hazardously struggling to devise a rise. 
The market rose of itself in response to an overpowering 
movement, and Wells simply floated up with the great -tide. 
No man felt this uncontrollable force which had come into 
the market more keenly than the veteran speculator him- 
self. The converging of this irresistible impulse beat upon 
his nerves, stimulating and intoxicating him. He walked in 
front, but there was the sound of a million feet behind him. 

This afternoon one of the office men, bending over the 
ticker and shouting out the quotations for the crowd 
which was too impatient to 
wait for them to be put on 
the blackboard, cried: 
‘* Ninety-six for May—now a 
quarter—a half—sells at 
ninety-seven!’’ 

The youth’s voice vibrated 
with excitement, and to the 
crowd of speculators— Wells’ 
followers—these cries were 
like the shouts of victory in 
battle. Hardened nerves 
thrilled at them. Wells’ face 
was impassive; but a great red 
glow burned in his mind. 

When he left the office in the 
evening, chancing to glance 
over at the white, formidable 
square of the bank—the 
Gibraltar of finance-—the in- 
ordinately drunken idea came 
to him that his power was as 

| 19a great as the bank’s. In his 

‘% mind there was the sense of an 

immense space, in which he 

stood solitary, commanding. 

Entering the hall of his 

house he saw the light in the 

second room, heard his daugh- 

ter’s low, happy laughter, and 

felt an odd impulse to put his triumph ona more intimate 

stage; to show himself for a moment in his victory. He 

stepped to the door, entered the room, his lean, stooped 

figure as ill-dressed as usual, his chin stubbled over with a 

two days’ beard. Yet, in his mien, in his dark eyes, some- 

thing of his triumph showed—a gleam through the hard 

crust from the great glow in his mind. He entered the 
room, and halted. 

The two young people sat near together in the corner. 
They looked up, surprised at the entrance of this figure amid 
the intimacy of their talk, in the atmosphere of their dream, 
even embarrassed for a moment as though some apology were 





His ohin fell and 
he went off to sleep 





‘expected from them. 


Wells saw the two bright young faces turned toward him 
in surprise, with a touch of embarrassment which predicated 
the intimacy of their talk and the atmosphere of their dream; 
and again he felt the everlasting triumph of youth and love 
in respect to which he was helpless, which would push him 


- off the boards as a troublesome old supernumerary. 


The instant’s check passed. Now Robert was coming for- 
ward, still a little embarrassed, but eager, solicitous. The 
men shook hands, exchanged some empty commonplaces; 
both self-conscious. Laura stood beside her lover, glancing 
at him proudly, and at her father whom her eyes at once 
thanked. and entreated. Plainly the young man was the 
important fact here. Wells understood it as he got himself 
away. Fora moment he vaguely blamed the selfishness of 
her love, vaguely felt himself lonely. He went upstairs to 
his den. His dark eyes glanced out at the street. The 
feeling of power and victory returned. Again there was in 
his mind the sense of an immense space in which he stood 
solitary, triumphant. 

Laura watched her father leave the room. That inde- 
finable pathos with which he sometimes impressed her, and 
which she could not understand, came over her afresh. The 
departing figure, going out of the atmosphere of their dream, 
seemed old, bent, solitary. A sudden solicitude troubled 
her heart. She felt herself someway to blame because she 
had let him go that way. In her joy she had not only the 
will but the need to love him more. Yet that was so 
difficult. He was so hard, so absent. 

‘‘T’m glad of this!’’ Robert was saying to her. 


She understood that and was happy with him over it. 
The father’s concession seemed really important, as though 
he were at last giving something more than a grudging 
consent. They returned to their joy. The wedding was to 
be on the last day of April. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 


qs last day of April came singularly fair, a holiday, a 
Sabbath in the serene progress of the seasons. Wells, 
glancing from his study window about noon, caught the 
wide, bright effect. His shaken mind dimly and fleetingly 
conceived a whole, sweet, sound, serene world apart from the 
murky sphere in which he lived. For an instant his eye 
rested with dumb, hungry sympathy upon a young tree 
growing in the parked way beside the boulevard. Then he 
came to himself with a little start; found himself staring 
vacantly at a mere tree; took up his coil of thought and 
resumed the restless pacing. 

The serene progress of the seasons had not been favorable 
to the wheat market. Argentine and the Northwest seemed 
to have discovered bottomless granaries. They poured forth 
their cargoes of grain in endless processions. Spring had 
come, and everywhere there was promise of abundant harvest. 
The little threat of war had passed like a swift cloud. The 
Powers now smiled as blandly as this April day. And 
Bowles—in this crucial day of doubt the miller was 
marching up regiment after regiment of his inexhaustible 
reserves, steadily crushing the market with the slow weight 
of his millions, 

Wells, in his triumph, had rushed on far too far—caught 
in the lure of game, eager to seize the least possible advan- 
tage. He had seen the more wary of his followers slip away. 
Some of them had openly joined the other side. The com- 
mercial writers talked of a decline in the market, adducing 
numberless reasons. His money was exhausted; but even 
to himself he would not make the intolerable admission that 
the deal was going to fail. He stood with his back to the 
wall, inwardly consumed with rage to fight it out, rage 
against his cowardly followers, rage against the stupid 
prophets who talked of defeat, most of all rage against 
Bowles. 

Pacing with his shuffling gait, he began thinking of a 
stroke which might be executed in the Liverpool market. 
Somewhere in the cellarage of his toiling mind there was the 
painful consciousness of a special affliction—why was he so 
far from the office, cut off from that instant, telegraphic touch 
with the markets which was so important at this critical 
time? He was trimly brushed and shaven. His lank figure 
was encased in a long black coat. He wore gray trousers 
and patent-leather shoes. This ceremonial garb obtruded 
upon the hard coil of his thoughts —of course it was Laura’s 
wedding which they were preparing downstairs. 

He glanced at the little clock on his desk. It was almost 
noon. He wondered with a kind of anguish how long this 
interruption would last. Wheat might be anything by this 
time. He struggled painfully against the need to get toa 
telephone and find out what was going on. He heard the 
doorbell ringing and knew that some guests were downstairs. 
Glancing out he happened to see the young clergyman 
crossing the street with a vigorous, swinging step, in the 
bland sunshine, looking up smilingly at the house. He 
found that he disliked the clergyman, although he had never 
thought of him before. He was strangely loth to go down- 
stairs. He wished to wait till the last minute so that there 
would be no delay and he would not have to speak to any- 
body. 

There were only a score of guests, all intimates of the 
family or of Harper. Coming into the parlor with Laura, 
Wells recognized Holiday, who looked at him with a kind of 
gloom, and Mrs. Jamieson who beamed with a moist fond- 
ness at everybody. The others were familiar, all standing 
up solemnly as though it were a funeral. 

The little ineffectual snatch of wedding music was turned 
off abruptly. The young clergyman began speaking rapidly 
in a clear, fresh voice. This was Laura standing before him. 
Wells was aware of her graceful figure in a brown traveling 
dress, of the mass of her hair. But he avoided looking at 
her. The dim black-coated figure beside her was Harper, 
of course. 

The broker looked straight ahead of him, not moving 4 
muscle, The clergyman’s fresh, rapid voice ceased. Wells 
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looked around involuntarily. He saw Harper stoop and kiss 
the girl’s lips before the roomful, and his heart suddenly 
clutched together as though his girl were dead. The bride- 
groom, quite pale, inwardly agitated, solemn in his joy, 
looked up from his bride’s face and encountered his father- 
in-law’s eyes —so astonished, so full of pain, that the young 
man suddenly felt ashamed and guilty. Laura had turned 
to her mother. They were embracing and shedding tears. 
The guests were clustering up, nervous, agitated, some of 
the women tearful. Harper, in his agitation, took a step 
forward and held out his hand, with that odd sense of guilt, 
dumbly begging to be forgiven. Wells took the extended 
hand mechanically, looking into the young man’s eyes with 
that deep expression of suffering, without anger or resent- 
ment, only with painful surprise as though he were asking 
helplessly: ‘‘Who are you, young man? What are you 
doing with my girl?”’ 

But Laura was turning to him, pale ard agitated like 
Harper. He felt the slight trembling of her body as he put 
his hand on her waist. Her agitation seemed the visible 
motion of her spirit. Stooping to kiss her, her eyes upon 
his, her emotion subtly enveloping him, even a faint perfume 
of her hair coming to his nostrils, she was suddenly revealed 
to him —the blown rose —the woman, no more the girl. 

At once he understood it all. She had grown up. She 
had come into the woman’s power of creative love. An 
immense meaning passed between the father and daughter in 
a look —as though she, conscious of her power, asked him: 
‘‘Why wouldn’t you let me love you more?’’ and as though 
he, astonished, stricken with a useless regret, replied con- 
fusedly: ‘‘ I did not understand—no, it cannot go this way 
—we must turn back!”’ ' 

Mrs. Jamieson stood by, tearful, waiting to kiss the bride. 
Wells looked around at his wife, whose eyes were full of 
tears. He felt an irreparable loss—a tragic atmosphere. 

Every one heard the ring at the doorbell and there was a 
little pause, a little expectant surprise. Was it a belated 
guest? A servant appeared, bearing a tray on which lay a 
letter. The man looked about smiling 
slightly, uncertain; then offered the 
letterto Harper. It was directed: ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Harper.’’ Harper 
glanced at the superscription, recognized 
the writing and handed the letter over 
to Laura. The guests stood about, 
excited, expectant. Laura opened the 
envelope. It contained a little slip of 
yellow paper on which was written, 
‘With best wishes; ’’ and pinned to the 
slip was Bowles’ check for $10,000. 

Instantly the spirit of the company 
changed. There were exclamations, 
laughter. At once the solemn air passed 
away. The tense nerves relaxed in 
jokes. The company became gay. 
Laura, coming back to her joy, and 
moreover, wishing to make the present 
seem important because it came from 
Robert’s relative, gave the check a little 
triumphant flourish. Robert was re- 
stored to his equanimity. He was 
secretly proud of his uncle’s generosity. 
The $10,000 in hand was exactly what 
they needed to put their money affairs in 
satisfactory shape. It redeemed their 
position economically. He was happy 
to have this gift for his bride at so fit a 
moment. It quite wiped out that secret, 
humble feeling of guilt. The bride and 
groom and all the company came back 
to the joy, the gayety which the wed- 
ding finally meant. The tragic moment 
was overthrown. They were restored to 
the society air. 

Only Wells was not gay. A dreadful 
humiliation crushed him. It seemed to 
him that all these people, even his own 
wife and daughter, were comparing his 
conduct with that of Bowles. 

He had given nothing but a niggardly 
consent. This shame was so great that 
for a moment he thought of running out 
and writing his check for a larger sum. 
But that would bea silly imitation. His 
shame was childlike in its poignancy. 
No schoolboy whose ragged coat is sud- 
denly made conspicuous could feel a 
keener, more crushing humiliation. He 
felt a mightier rage against Bowles than 
he had ever known before—the fat 
miller, flourishing his wealth even at 
Laura’s wedding and humiliating him 
this way, pursuing him with his invin- | 
cible luck even here. He perceived that 
he was left alone. The tragic air was 
gone. These people were amusing 
themselves over Bowles’ gift; over Laura’s departure. And 
in a moment the whole wedding became contemptible to him; 
an affliction to be borne as patiently as possible. All other 
feeling for it died. The sting and burning of shame and 
wrath tormented his heart. He wished to have done with 
this thing and get back to his wheat. 

The wedding breakfast dragged itself out. Wells kissed 
Laura good-by; but she was excited by the departure, by the 
adieus, full of expansive happiness. There was no meaning 
in the kiss. 

When the guests were gone they left the gay, good- 
humored happy air with Mrs. Wells. 

“Well, I’m glad they got the money,’’ she said, smiling, 
recurring to the surprise. 
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‘*Ves,’’ said Wells dryly as he got into his coat. Let 
them all go. Let them all admire Bowles. He was going 
back to his wheat. 

He was aware that Holiday was waiting for him in the 
hall. 


NINTH CHAPTER 


HE men left the house together. The moment the front 

door closed behind them Holiday burst out: 

‘* What does this mean, Wells?’’ 

The broker looked around in sheer surprise. He saw 
Holiday’s stumpy barrel-figure, with its wings of side whis- 
kers, in its ceremonial garb, topped by a shining silk hat, 
and he saw that the man was choking with anger. 

‘That note from Bowles that you showed me—it was a 
forgery! Bowles is against you. He's got you licked. He 
told me so himself. You tricked me. I want my money!”’ 
The old merchant’s voice trembled with excitement. 

Wells instantly understood. Holiday had been to Bowles, 
or Bowles had been to Holiday. 

The two men had halted before the door. Now Wells went 
down the steps and walked off with rapid strides, without 
saying a word. He could not speak. There was a terrible 


- irritation in his brain. He knew his own guilt; but it 


seemed monstrous, intolerable that this thing should happen 
just now at the crisis when every little thing was so impor- 
tant. They were all shooting at him at once, or Bowles— 
Bowles was shooting at him from every corner. He could 
have broken into imprecations. He could have cursed 
Bowles aloud in the street. Had not Bowles been delivering 
him inferior wheat and had not the inspection department 
backed up the miller in thus swindling him? It all whirled 
furiously in his brain. He felt himself mightily shaken. He 
dared not stop. He hurried on without a word. 

‘* Hold on there!’’ Holiday yelled, beside himself at this 
contemptuous treatment, feeling all the maddening fears of.a 
timid, covetous man who sees a fortune in peril. ‘‘ 1 want to 
talk to you!’’ he shouted. He ran along the street, puffing, 
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hurrying and trotting to keep up with the broker’s rapid 
stride, quite beside hmself with wrath and fear, wildly 
accusing Wells. 

‘“You tricked me! Bowles says you’re an infernal old 
swindler and I believe him!’’ he said, panting. 

Wells halted abruptly. His mind grew black, enfolded in 
something ominous, sinister, beside which the merchant’s 
fuming wrath was no more than the petulance of a peevish 
child. He was still conscious of that self-control to preserve 
which he was striving. Out of the self-control he spoke, in 
a very low voice, looking straight ahead: 

‘“Your money’s in the deal. You put it in there. You 
can’t get it out till the deal’s over. The deal never wanted 
money more than now. May deliveries begin to-morrow. If 


+ « gave the check 
a little triumphant flourish 
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you had any sense you'd be looking for more money to put 
in instead of trying to draw some out.’’ 

““What! More money! Not on your life!’’ Holiday 
cried, exasperated beyond control by the impudence of the 
suggestion. 

Wells started off again, shutting his teeth on the words: 
** You’re a fool! ’’ 

Holiday followed him to the street-railway tracks and 
climbed on the trolley-car with him. The car was full and 
they could not talk in there. They took seats on opposite 
sides of the vehicle, Wells looking at the floor, Holiday 
glaring over at him. Once Wells glanced across, and there 
flashed in his brain a vivid picture of Holiday as he had 
looked that wintry morning when he came down the stairs, 
holding up his trousers with one fat white hand, the other 
hand clutching the robe about his chilly neck, his whiskers 
all awry, and at once the broker’s mind was moved to an 
uncouth amusement. In spite of himself he grinned broadly, 
satirically. This was the last touch for Holiday. Speech- 
less with indignation he left the car. 

In his rapid walk to the office Wells considered again what 
Holiday might do. Of course he was a swindler; yet he 
wasn’t. That was part of the fearful perversity of things. 
He felt himself persecuted by a universal stupidity, harked 
on by Bowles. It was so senseless—this girding at him 
from all points at once. Luck had suddenly turned into a 
swarm of pestiferous flies which buzzed around him in a 
maddening cloud. All the flies in the swarm looked like 
Bowles. Good apple-faced Johnny had a shot ready for him at 
every corner —even at his daughter’s wedding. There was a 
terrible irritation in his mind, But behind everything else was 
the stubborn, unbreakable will to fight it out. He stood quite 
alone now, his back to the wall. Let them come on! Let 
them come on! He would fight, fight, figlit, to the last ditch. 

The office was deserted save for half a dozen clerks. 
Wells went to his den and shut the door. The market had 
gone against him during the day. Wheat closed at g1. He 
was long in Chicago, in Minneapolis, in New York, in 
Liverpool. The decline had exhausted 
about all his money in margins. Wheat 
would be deliverable on May contracts 
in the morning. How much would be 


He had arranged to sell his house, worth 
$100,000, for $75,000. There were some 
other odds and ends of his fortune. At 
his desk he plunged into the maze of 
figures and chances. A touch of the 
old intoxication, the old lure of the 
game came back to him. He still felt 
subconsciously that terrible irritation, 
that unsupportable vexation with every- 
thing. But with his work before him he 
could bring his mind into order. He 
was acutely aware that to-morrow would 
probably tell the story for him. His 
position had grown quite untenable. If 
he could disseminate a well-conceived 
canard in the morning — something, say, 
about a big order from France for wheat 
—and then buy at Liverpool to give 
the price an upturn there, the bears 
might be stampeded into buying and 
the result would be a market strong 
enough so that he could unload a good 
part of his line without ruinous loss. 
For it was now simply a question of 
unloading, of getting out. The thing 
was to trick the traders while he un- 
loaded without their suspecting it. 

He worked on in his den, calculating, 
scheming, devising. By and by some- 
body vaguely annoyed him by rapping 
at the office door. Presently he heard a 
key grating in the lock. A watchman 
clumped through the office; came to the 
den; looked in. Wells glowered around 
at him. The man apologized. They 
sawthelight. It was solatethey thought 
something might be wrong. The broker 
went on with his work. 

The pencil dropped from his fingers. 

is weary eyes glanced over the half 
dozen memoranda which represented the 
plan of campaign. Yes, it would be 
fought out in this way — winorlose. He 
straightened up, his back aching. His 
eye fell upon a sandwich, last of the 
three which he had had brought in for 
his dinner. He ate it greedily. He 
looked at the coffee cup. Not a drop 
left. Mechanically his hand went to his 
waistcoat pocket fora cigar. They were 
all gone. He got up with difficulty, 
feeling old, cramped, weary, and went 
to the water tank in the office. The 
water was lukewarm,.but he drank a cupful. Glancing at 
the window he was surprised to find that dawn was at 
hand. He looked at his watch. Four o’clock. Well, it 
was too late to go home or to a hotel. He did not care 
much. He would as lief stay where he was. He went 
back to the den, tilted his chair against the desk and lifted 
his legs to another chair. His head dropped forward, 
Once he blinked out and saw the shadowy form of the 
building opposite revealing itself in the dim, ghostly light. 
His nerves stirred faintly. It was the dawn of the day of 
the last battle. But he was too weary. His chin fell 
and he went off to sleep. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


tendered him? Could he pay for it? © 
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Fen success of a number of recent novels has undoubtedly 
been due to art—the advertiser’s art. 


@ 


N UNION there is strength, but in too much unionism, 
whether of labor or of capital, there seems to be trouble, 


too. Q 


HAMROCK II may have to follow Constitution, but not 
at so great a distance as the Constitution followed the 


flag. Q 


Bret porcrs are plenty of schools to teach men how to talk; 
what we need now are a few that will teach them the art 
of masterly silence. @ 


HILE the war in the Philippines was undoubtedly put 
down some months ago, we are still putting it down 
through force of habit. @ 


| perpen who get only half a corn crop and double the 
price for it will find it much easier to wiggle through the 
long winter than the consumer. 


R 


RITISH railroads are not making money, but we cannot 
do anything for them unless they will move their lines 
to a place where we can send part of our crops over them. 


@ 


oo watching the departure of the foreign troops the 

Chinese Empress hopes that hereafter no one will make 
remarks about the length of time a woman takes to say 
good-by. ew 


Shark or Whale? 


S THE Billion-Dollar Trust a shark or a whale? Is it a 

ferocious and formidable monster ready to devour every- 

thing in its way, or is it a huge, helpless mass, the easy prey 
of smaller and more active enemies? ' 

These questions are hard to answer just now, but some 
light may be thrown upon them by the outcome of the steel 
strike. The United States Steel Corporation, the type of the 
overgrown trust, has some advantages and some disad- 
vantages as a fighting organism. It has a certain advantage 
from its control of the bulk of the industry. When a small 
factory is closed by strikers its business goes elsewhere. 
When half the factories of the Steel Trust are closed it can 
make up for the loss by working double time in the other 
half. It can dismantle mills and move them to more favor- 
able locations. Even if its whole business should be tem- 
porarily suspended it would not be lost, for the work could 
not be done outside, and orders would simply be delayed. 

Again, the strikers in a single establishment could be sup- 
ported indefinitely by the other union workers in the trade 
while their employers were losing money. But if all the 
workers in the trade strike there is nobody to pay benefits, 
and the men must face destitution unless the men of other 
unions come to their rescue. Thus, though the employers 
in a universal strike suffer less than in an isolated one, the 
strikers suffer more. 

On the other hand, the trust has troubles from which the 
independent manufacturer is free. If there had been no 
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United States Steel Corporation there probably would have 
been no steel strike this year. Each constituent company of 
the trust could easily have settled its relations with its men, 
either on a union or a non-union basis. If there had been a 
strike in one of the companies the others would not have been 
affected by it. But by the extension of a common ownership 
over the whole field of the industry scores of mills were 
dragged into a quarrel with which they had no direct con- 
cern. The American Tin Plate Company, which had no dis- 
pute with the Union, and the Carnegie Company, which had 
not’ even a discussion because the Union had no foothold in 
its works, were alike caught in the strike whirlpool. 

Again, the relations of a gigantic trust with the stock mar- 
ket are so delicate that the slightest interference with its 
orderly progress becomes a calamity. Wall Street has been 
dominated by the steel strike’ for weeks. Every point 
knocked off the price of the stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation means a shrinkage of over $10,000,000 in the 
property of investors and speculators. At one time the steel 
stocks were thirteen points below the prices at which they 
might have been expected to sell if there had been no strike. 
That meant a loss of $130,000,000 in the market value of the 
securities. It meant that many margins were wiped out, 
many speculators ruined, and many investors frightened into 
disposing of their holdings at a sacrifice. 

This gigantic depressing influence weighed down the whole 
market. Securities of railroads and industrial corporations 
that had nothing to do with steel went down with the rest. 

No such consequences could follow a strike in a local or 
limited field. Even one of the $100,000,000 trusts that were 
considered giants before the ‘‘ Morganeering’’ epoch could 
have had a strike without notably affecting Wall Street. But 
a labor conflict in which a body like the United States Steel 
Corporation is involved is like a war among first-class 
Powers, and responsible business men will dread the one as 
much as responsible statesmen dread the other. 


we 
There’s nothing helps pass the time like a note 
coming due. eg 


Getting Acquainted with Our Rulers 


RATHER curious and interesting work is now being 

done throughout the dominions of the United Kingdom. 
The British Government is distributing large numbers of 
official portraits of King Edward the Seventh. The purpose 
is fully to acquaint the people under the British flag with the 
name and appearance of their new King. At first the matter 
seems a good piece of royal vanity, but nothing could be fur- 
ther from the intention of King Edward or his Ministers than 
a desire to exploit his picture for such an inadequate reason. 

We must remember that, after all the tens of thousands of 
publications in various languages and countries have dis- 
tributed their tens of millions of copies annually, there 
remain millions of people who never see a printed page. 
There are hundreds of thousands of persons who can read 
and write, who care nothing about the political changes that 
are going on in the world, and it is important that they 
should kuow who is their executive, whether he be man or 
woman, president or monarch. In spite of all the publicity, 
there are multitudes of British subjects who still think that 
Victoria is their Queen, and the best and quickest way to 
correct this is by means of pictures. 

In the United States we can easily appreciate the situa- 
tion. Thestories of Democrats whostill think they are voting 
for General Jackson, and of Republicans who still believe 
that Abraham Lincoln is President, and who will not vote a 
ticket unless it has his portrait at the head, typify a real and 
widespread ignorance among certain classes. The other day 
in New York several candidates who wanted to be naturalized 
were asked who made the laws of the United States, and the 
reply was, Richard Croker. 

Certainly by this time Mr. McKinley’s face should be 
familiar to every American, but, although it seems incredi- 
ble, there are thousands who do not know that he lives in the 
White House. i 

Portraits play an important part in public life. They mean 
something. Those who never read party platforms and care 
nothing about the intricacies and problems of government are 
impressed by the counterfeit presentments of their rulers. 
There is an immediateness about a photograph that has no 
counterpart in speech. Thus we find that the really earnest 
candidate wants his picture in the windows and on the walls, 
or, if he objects, the party managers place it there for him. 
To the unthinking it seems a silly kind of pride, but it is 
nothing of the sort; it has usefulness; its influence is felt at 
the polls. And perhaps—of course it is a mere surmise— 
the badness of some of our politics may be due to the highly 
decorative portraits which make campaign banners look as 
if the painters were trying to defeat the men they daub as 
heroes and leaders. ee 


The truly good man does not stop his church con- 
tributions in summer because the collection basket 
does not follow him. 


Where the Canadians Go 


HE new census of Canada shows that, if the Dominion has 
been making the rapid strides with which it has been 
credited of late, the acceleration of its pace has been so very 
recent as to produce little effect on the returns. For the ten 
years from 1891 to 1go1 the increase in population has been 
less than for any other decennial period in half a century. 
But in one respect the general expectation has been veri- 
fied. The centre of population of Canada has been rapidly 
drifting to the westward. In_1891 only 349,646 people out of 
4,823,875, or 7.2 per cent. of the whole, lived west of 
Ontario. In 1901 the Western provinces contain 656,464 


inhabitants, or 12.3 per cent. of the 5,338,883 people now 
living in the Dominion. And while the population of the 
Western region has been increasing by 87.7 per cent., that of 
the older provinces has increased as a whole by only 4.6 per 
cent. The greatest of them, Ontario, has grown by only 2 
per cent., and one of them, Prince Edward Island, has 
actually declined. 

The fact that Quebec has gained less than 9 per cent. in 
population in ten years is sufficient proof that the exodus of 
Canadians to the United States continues. The French 
Canadians of Quebec are the most prolific race in the world, 
If the tales told of their extraordinary families are true 
there must be at the very least half a million more of them 
than there were ten years ago. Yet there are only 132,439 
more people in Quebec now than there were then, and that 
includes all the gains from foreign immigration. Where are 
the rest? They are not in the neighboring Canadian 
provinces, for their population is almost stationary. They 
must have crossed the border. 

There are two great attractive forces acting on the popula- 
tion of Canada. One is vacant land; the other is metropoli- 
tan life. There is plenty of vacant land in Canada, and 


hence the Western provinces of the Dominion are growing ~ 


rapidly, although not so fast as the States on the American 
side of the line. But the tremendous pull of the great cities 
is all toward the United States. The metropolis of Canada 
has only a trifle over a quarter of a million inhabitants, and 
would rank only sixteenth among American cities. It has 
fewer inhabitants than Detroit or Milwaukee, not to speak of 
Pittsburg, Buffalo or Cleveland. 

Naturally the ambitious young Canadian, hungry for metro- 
politan opportunities, goes *to New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, or Boston. The drift in this direction is as inevi- 
table as that of bright Scotchmen to London. And so Canada 
loses every year her best brains and her most. vigorous 
energy. 

It is hard to see how this tendency can be overcome as 
long as the present political relations of the two countries 
continue. The great cities will naturally be in the great 
country. Centres of population that have free trade with 


78,000,000 people will exceed those that have to depend on , 


the trade of five millions and a half. Buffalo, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Seattle will continue to be the 
local magnets along the border, and New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Boston will continue to cast their spell over the 
whole Dominion. Thus, whether Canada be annexed or not, 
the United States will inevitably keep on annexing a good 
part of the Canadians. And there are no better Americans 
anywhere. ew 


When you find a man who telis how many times 
he has kissed a girl, you needn't bother about the 
other charges against him. 


ews 
Keeping Up the Reading Habit 


tg IS a curious fancy that education is a thing to acquire in 

a lump and have done with as soon as possible, as if it 
were measles. In nine cases in ten the child leaves scho- 
lastic associations on leaving school. When the graduates, 
in white dresses or their best coats, are reading essays on 
the art of government and the relation of the passages in the 
Pyramids to the astronomic theories of the Chaldeans, it 
would seem to a sympathetic observer as if the work of the 
school has but just begun. It is too bad that in many cases it 
not only ceases but that the scholar goes backward. This 
does not mean simply that he forgets what has been taught, 
for much that we go through in schools is for training, not 
remembrance; but he forgets the influences that have sur- 
rounded him, forgets the lessons of history he has learned, 
forgets to follow those subjects which have been to him 
sources of pure pleasure and profitable research: 

One does not so when he enters the business world with a 
fixed purpose. He knows that his preparation is never com- 
plete; that he must always study, examine and inquire; that 
he could not know all that is to be known of a subject if his 
lifetime were doubled. That man may well be alarmed who 
discovers that he has ceased to grow; that he no longer 
profits by new experiences; that he can no longer address 
himself with energy and interest to new subjects; for such a 
man has come to the end of his life, even though the day of 
his death may be far distant. 

After falling into business habits not one person in a 
thousand tries to fall out of them. The easy way is the usual 
way, though it is not always the way of the higher profit. If 
one were to take but half an hour out of the twenty-four— 
though a whole hour would be little enough for profitable 
reading —he would before long be master of a theme, and 
would be a man of note in his specialty. He could command 
a language, or a science, or an art, and double his usefulness 
and happiness. And that is the main thing: to increase con- 
tent. There is a mean satisfaction in stagnation, but there 
is a high satisfaction in the knowledge that we are of use to 
our fellows, and that our lives are not in vain. 

We can then associate with our seniors when we are young, 
and with our juniors as our hair grows gray; for as we age 


_ our minds will broaden instead of harden, our views and 


sympathies will grow warmer ind mellower, and our place in 
the world will be higher than if we had merely dropped our 
books at the end of school. 

Michael Angelo carried his books with him so long as he 
could read, and spoke of himself as a schoolboy. Newton 
said that his great discovery was but as a single pebble on 
the shore of the ocean of truth. We who are not Angelos of 
Newtons can at least copy their example, and at the end we 
may, through our humble, unwatched studies, give to the 
world some fact, some thought, some fancy that will fix 
itself in the memories of a generation to come, and will make 
us the happier that we have shown this result of living. 
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The Fire-Fighters— By Herbert E. Hamblen 


THE INITIATION NIGHT 


fellows who aspired to do fire duty, but were ineligible 

for membership in the regular department on the score 
of age. It existed by the consent and under the auspices of 
the parent company. The firemen encouraged and assisted 
the boys as well as they could, and in return the Volunteers 
rendered valuable assistance to them. 

Patsy had been a member for some time, and it was he 
who proposed me—when I had raised the needful —and 
electioneered manfully in my behalf; for there were boyish 
scores to be paid off, and membership in the Volunteers was 
highly prized. On the evening I was to be balloted for we 
went to the engine-house together. Patsy went up at once, 
but I was obliged to remain outside while my case was under 
consideration. 

The members were continually arriving. Some shook 
hands with me cordially, telling me to keep a stiff upper lip. 
Others glanced at me sidewise, and still others ignored me 
entirely. According to Patsy’s last report, we still needed 
two votes for a dead sure majority; so my mental barometer 
was in a state of great agitation. However, I had implicit 
faith in Patsy; when pleas and cajolery failed, the angry 
flash of his black eyes had frequently been found convincing. 

At last, after, as it seemed, hours of waiting, a committee 
of three approached. They came in single file, bareheaded, 
and the leader solemnly requested me to step upstairs. 

The firemen allowed the Volunteers to use their meeting- 
room on Friday nights, but I had never been inside the 
engine-house before. So it was with a feeling of deep rev- 
erence that I passed behind the glittering engine—sacred 
shrine of my boyish admiration—and followed the committee 
up the narrow stairs. The upper front room was a com- 
bination parlor and library. The neatly swept rag carpet 
betrayed its origin by means of numerous ‘‘ water-damage’’ 
stains, acquired at the fire from whence it had been rescued. 
Four stiff, haircloth chairs, thoroughly conscious of their 
dignity, stood facing the centre of the room from the geomet- 
rical corners thereof. A lounge, far gone in consumption — 
on which cherished tradition said the chief had once sat— 
occupied the place of honor, opposite the head of the stairs. 

The most prized article of all, the one to which the atten- 
tion of visitors was particularly called, was a four-foot mirror 
in a dilapidated gilt frame. Although a small triangle was 
missing from the upper left-hand corner, it was said to be the 
most gorgeous bit of furniture in the possession of any com- 
pany. It was a present, received some years before, from a 
lady whose house the company had saved from the devouring 
element. A small mahogany centre-table—one leg replaced 
by a piece of: joist and a brick—completed the display. 
Sundry illustrated papers, a few torn magazines, an almanac 
and a dictionary, scattered over the table, comprised the 
library feature. 

Like burglars on a comic opera stage we tiptoed to the far 
corner of this sanctum, where we found three more conspira- 
tors. They had an inch of candle— which, for economic rea- 
sons, they had blown out—and a picture of a fire-engine 
pasted on cloth and rolled up. After lighting the candle he 
who appeared to be the master-of-ceremonies unrolled the 
picture ostentatiously, and, holding it before me, said: 

‘* Prisoner, look on dis! ’’ 

‘Not prisoner; Candidate! ’’ corrected one of the others. 

‘Oh, ves, that’s so— Candidate, look on dis!’’ 

I looked. 

Then one of the others asked: ‘‘ What’s the noblest work 
of man?’’ 

Taking my cue from the picture, I replied: ‘‘ Engine r19.”’ 

“C’rect! Good boy! That’s the stuff! Say, fellers, that’s 
great, ain’t it, hey? We’ll have to change it to that, instead 
of just ‘A fire-engine.’ ’’ 

“Now, then, Mr. —er—Mr.—what’s that you called ’im, 
Jake?’’ 

“* Candidate.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Candidate, what’s a volunteer’s first 
duty?’ 

“To get to the engine-house ahead of any of the firemen 
an’ roll ’er out.’’ 

At that they all laughed and said: ‘‘ Good again! Say, 
he’s all right, ain't ’e?”’ 

“Now, Mr. Congregate——’ 

‘Candidate! ’’ yelled Jake. 

“Oh, yes, that’s so; hang it all, I keep fergittin’! Mr. 

_ Candidate, why do you want to jine the Volunteers? ’”’ 

“Say, ‘So’s I'll be in shape to jine a fire comp’ny w’en 
I’m twenty-one,’ ’’ whispered one of them loud enough to be 
heard down in the engine-room. I repeated the answer, and 
he who was conducting the examination said: ‘‘ Say, fellers, 
he’s all right, ain’t ’e? ”? 

“Course! Le’s fix ’im up an’ git ’im inside; they’re 
gittin’ tired o’ waitin’.’’ 

“All right; who’s got a handkercher?”’ 

“Tain’t.”’ 

“Nor me.’? 

“Me nuther.’’ 

“You got one, Candidate?’’ 

ides Yes. ” 

“ Le’s have it, will ye?” 

They blindfolded me with my own handkerchief after pro- 
longed wrangling as to the best method. They stripped off 


_— 


Editor's Note— This is the d of six sketches by Mr. Hamblen, 
describing the life, rivalry and adventures of the old-time volunteer 
firemen, and in particular the egy! of the Gray Wolves, the men 

those of Engine 19. Each story 
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my cap and coat, and searched my pockets for ‘‘ weep’ns,’’ 
they said; though, as a matter of fact, they confiscated 
eight cents that I had in one of them. At this juncture a 
door opened, and a different voice from any I had heard so 
far called out: . 

** Hey, are ye goin’ ter be all night? Our light’s ’most 
out.’’ 

** We ain’t got nothin’ ter tie ’im with; see if anybody in 
there’s got a rope.’’ 

‘** Ah, w’at would anybody be doin’ wid a ropé in here?’’ 
And the door was slammed shut. 

The reference to the waning light spurred them. After a 
hurried consultation, they decided to hold me. ‘‘ Twoo’ ye 
git a holt of each hand an’ hang on good; ’cause he’s strong,’’ 
was the reassuring injunction that I heard. 

This they did, one holding back on each hand while the 
others dragged ahead. Somebody pounded on the door, 
which immediately flew open, and a whispered conversation 
followed. The questioner was assured that ‘‘ Four on us 
has got a holt of ’im an’ we ought ter be able ter hold ’im.’’ 

The door was closed and immediately flung open again 
with a bang. From the far end of the room Pete Claxton 
asked, in a disguised voice: 

‘* Sergeant-at-Arms, what’s all that tow-row down there at 
your end o’ the hall? Can’t you keep order?”’ 

“* They’s a gang here at our door, Grand Mogul, that says 
they’ve got a candidate w’at wants to jine this organization 
of Volunicer Runners.’’ 

“* Do we need ’im?’’ 

‘* No, Grand Mogul, we got plenty 0’ good members now.’’ 

‘* Then w’at do they bring ’im here fer?” 

This question seemed to stump the Sergeant a bit, but 
presently he ‘replied: ‘‘’Cause ’e wanted ter come, I guess; 
I don’t know wi’at else.’’ 

** Wait a minute till I have a look at ’im.”’ 

There was a subdued scuffling, which warned me that all 
hands were gathering about the door. Then Pete’s voice, 
quite mear, asked: ‘‘ Did you ever run wid de machine, 
Candidate? ’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’”’ I replied respectfully. 

‘** Now, s’posen 41 was goin’ ’long Main Street, an’ 19 on’y 
a block away on Sands Street, an’ 41 had a full crew, an’ 
I9 was six men short, an’ 41 was gainin’ ten feet every 
block, an’ Harry Hayden was a-yellin’ fer us to ‘Jump 
’er!’ an’ you was on the drag-rope, show the brothers w’at 
you’d do.’’ 

I threw my head back so I could see under the handker- 
chief, and got a glimpse of encircling feet and a bench on 
which several members were sitting, directly in my path. 
Somebody whispered in my ear, ‘‘Run!’’ I was given a 
hearty push, and swung along by those having hold of my 
hands. I wrenched away from them, tore the handkerchief 
off, and charged at the sitters on the bench. A dozen hands 
dragged me back, the bench committee sprang at me, the 
solitary candle was upset, and pandemonium reigned. So 
many piled on top of me that I escaped all injury, and in the 
darkness they all had as good a chance to be initiated as I. 
Continuous yells of rage and pain convinced me that many 
old scores were readjusted at my initiation. When the 
uproar was at its height two firemen came up and told us if 
we didn’t stop our noise they would throw us out, and not 
allow us to use the room again. They said it was disgrace- 
ful—the neighbors were complaining. 

As soon as Pete could get away from the fellow who had 
him by the hair he called the meeting to order. Noses were 
wiped, swollen eyes tenderly caressed, and amid the preva- 
lence of universal good-fellowship I was declared ‘‘ Duly 
elected, initiated, and entitled to membership as one of 
Nineteen’s Volunteer Runners.”’ 

Pete then asked the Secretary what the next order of busi- 
ness was, but that official reported that the candle could not 
be found. 

“* Has any gen’leman got a candle?’’ inquired the foreman. 

A voice in the darkness responded: ‘‘ [ got a piece o’ one.’’ 

‘You may advance to the Secretary’s desk with it,’’ gra- 
ciously replied the foreman. 

Over benches and mischievously outstretched feet the 
provident one wended his devious way to the front. The 
foreman’s voice again pierced the gloom: ‘‘ Who’s got a 
match?’’ Silence. ‘‘ Hain’t none o’ you fellers got a 
match?’’ More profound silence than before. ‘‘ Somebody 
go downstairs an’ borry a match—Jimmy Oliver, you go; 
an’ be careful o’ the top step! ’’ 

“ All right, sir,” and directly the slamming of the door, 
followed by a clumping on the stairs, told us Jimmy had 
gone on his mission. He returned, not with a match, but 
nearly half of a lighted candle, shaded between his hands. 
Somebody suggested that the other. candle be not lighted 
while this one should last. Sides were immediately taken 
on this vital point, and the meeting was in an uproar. The 
debate was rapidly descending to personalities when some 

ne tripped Jimmy and he dropped the candle. It has been 
said that great crises produce the man to grapple with them; 
in this instance it was the Secretary; he leaped into the 
breach and caught up the candle before it went out. 

He then announced that the next item on the program was 
new business; something that invariably had been passed 
over, heretofore. But I was now a member, and I signalized 
that fact by taking the floor and making a proposition under 
the head of new business that made the boys stare. And 
right here, I must digress a bit by way of explanation. 

The winter was always the firemen’s busy season. People 
would build roaring fires to keep warm in the old frame 
houses so common in those days, and the summer’s accumu- 
lation of soot in the chimneys would take fire; a spark among 










—a helpless whirling 
and a futile hioking 
at the brioks 


dry shingles—perhaps of 
a neighboring house —- and 
the deed was done. It was 
in the winter, too, that the 
defeqtive flue got in its 
fine work —often after the 
family had retired for the 
night. Hot ashes would 
be carelessly left in a wooden pail, or barrel, in a woodshed 
or under the stairs, and the unsuspected spark would fulfill 
its mission. If the firemen got one unbroken night’s rest a 
week, in the winter, they congratulated themselves. 

But it was on the homeward trip, after the fire, with cloth- 
ing drenched and freezing, that they acquired rheumatism 
and lung-fever. Few of the engine-houses had stoves, and 
those that did seldom had fuel. Consequently the men not 
only sat around in the cold, while waiting —as was the cus- 
tom —for alarms in the evening, but they also had to put 
the engine away after the fire, and then walk long distances 
to their homes in their wet clothing—perhaps only to be 
recalled by an alarm before they got there. 

Nineteen’s stove was a hopeless wreck. It had been 
propped up with bricks and tied with wire the two previous 
winters, but had collapsed utterly under a wash-boiler of 
chowder during the last summer. Several handy jacks-of-all- 
trades had tried to restore it, but had given it up as a bad job. 

It was an unusually hard and “‘ fiery’? winter, and the crew 
was seriously crippled by the unprecedented sick-list. The 
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NOT TEA OR «COFFEE 
BUT THE HOT 
FOOD) DRINK 


But when you become satisfied from 
actual trial that coffee Gangates with you 
and sets up some one of the hundreds of ails 
that come from a disturbed or poisoned set 
of nerves, shift your morning beverage to 
Postum Food Coffee. When properly 
boiled it is « charming drink, rich in the 
nourishing food elements that Mother 
Nature uses in rebuilding the body, brain 
and nerve centers. 

Grocers furnish Postum at 15 and 25 
cents. 








KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


Pure and Transparent 


is the dessert of desserts for clear-skinned, healthy 
children, Avoid rich puddings and try —take 
care of t' - digestion and the brain will take care of 


itself. 
I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two 
for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every 
large packdge. A. package of Kunox’s Gelatine 
will make two quarts — “ half gallon” —of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
53 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 

















(ULL games 


On Jellies 


Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and acid proof. 
Paraffine Wax is also ul in a dozen other ways 
about the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








THE SATURDAY 


chief had been appealed to for a new stove, 
but had declined to act. 

One morning, bright and early, as Patsy 
and I, with our heads drawn into our coat- 
collars and hands shoved deep into our 
pockets, were shivering miserably along from 
a fire, we discussed the subject of warm 
engine-houses. A burst hose had drenched 
us, SO we were competent to understand the 
subject. I remarked that I guessed that the 
only way Nineteén would ever get a stove 
would be for the Volunteers to buy one. 

That was how it came about that I arose 
in all the majesty of my new membership, 
and, addressing the chair, made a motion to 
the effect that the Volunteers give a grand 
ball, the proceeds to be used in getting a 
stove for the fire-house. Patsy seconded the 
motion with a whoop, and after the first gasp 
of surprise the boys discussed it, became 
convinced that it was within the possibilities 
—and then went half crazy with delight. 
Before we adjourned a committee of five, 
with full power to act, was appointed and 


| told to hustle—we wanted results at the 


very next meeting. 

Patsy and I went down into our pockets 
and paid for the printing of two hundred 
handsome placards. We had them made 
square, to hang by the corner. We distrib- 
uted them among the stores. They were well 
received, and given conspicuous places in the 
windows. As we had worked in secret, there 
was great guessing among the boys when they 
sawthem. We kept mum, pretending to be as 
much in the dark as the rest; and thereby we 
builded better than we knew, as later devel- 
opments proved. After thoroughly ‘‘ paper- 
ing’’ the district we had four cards left. 
It seemed too bad to waste them, so I pro- 
posed tacking them on the fence. 

“*T’ll tell you what’!l beat that all holler,’’ 
says Patsy. ‘‘ What’s the matter with nailin’ 
’em on Forty-one’s front doors?’’ 

‘* The very thing. We'll do it—the whole 
four of ’em—make a bully display. My! 
but wouldn’t I like to be there when they 
find ’em!’’ 

“Don’t b’lieve you would,’’ said Patsy 
with a dry smile. The audacity of the 
proposition was what made it irresistible. 
To utilize Forty-one’s doors as our bulletin- 
board! The like had never been done before. 
It would never do to arrive on the scene 
before midnight, for it was desirable that the 
neighbors should have time to get to sleep. 

We killed time at our own engine-house, 
where half a dozen men told stories and shiv- 
ered as they waited for an alarm, until clos- 
ing-up time, ten o’clock. Then I went home 
with Patsy. As we trotted along a crazy 
notion came into my head. I hesitated to 
express it, for, strange to say, I doubted 
Patsy — Patsy, to whom adventure was as the 
breath of life. But the idea gained on me, 
and at length I ventured to say through my 
chattering teeth: 

‘* Patsy, it’s foolishto go away up there just 
to tack these cards on the doors. The first 
Forty-oner that comes along will tear ’em 
down an’ never say a word about it; and we 
daresn’t, so who’ll be the wiser? ’’ 

‘** That’s just what I was thinkin’ myself,’’ 
said Patsy. ‘‘ What we want to do is put ’em 
somewhere that the men won’t notice ’em if 
they’re called out, but where everybody will 
see ’em when it gets daylight, and have a 
good laugh.’’ 

‘““That’s the place, Patsy; do you know 
where to find it?’’ 

‘No, hanged if I do.’’ 

* I do.” 

‘Well, if you do, why don’t you~out with 
it?’”’ 

‘* How does the cornice strike you?’’ 

Patsy gave me a rap between the shoulders 
that nearly floored me. ‘‘ Bob Sinclair,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ you ought to go to West Point! 
You've the makin’s of a great general in ye. 
The cornish is ¢he place! How the dickens 
did you come to think of it?”’ 

The metal cornice had not yet appeared. 
All cornices were made of wood; built in 
place by the carpenters. That would sim- 
plify matters for us, as we could use tacks. 
Patsy rummaged in his mother’s kitchen for 
supplies. He found a few tacks—mostly 
crooked—a broken-handled hammer and a 
lot of string. We disentangled and balled 
up the string, he hooked a card of matches, 
and, dividing our load, we started. 

There was a street lamp directly in front of 
Forty-one’s house which made it inconve- 
niently light, but we couldn’t help that. 
There was a grocery store close to the engine- 
house on one side, but there was an alley on 
the other. We scouted until satisfied that 
the coast was clear, and then sneaked down 
the alley. It was as dark as a dog’s pocket, 
and there was no earthly reason to suppose 


EVENING POST 


we could get to the roof from there —but it 
was the only chance we saw. Patsy gave me 
a boost and I grabbed the top of the high 
fence. It was studded with sharp nails, but 
they were old and rust-eaten, so I managed 
to bend them over without lacerating my 
hands too badly; then I pulled myself up. 

The darkness was a little less absolute up 
there, and I saw that the fence rounded down 
as it receded from the building. I whispered 
this fact to Patsy, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his toes scraping over the 
boards as he hauled himself up. He had tied 
our outfit together, and brought only the end 
of the string up with him. After we became 
a little more accustomed to the darkness we 
discovered a window in the second-story of 
the engine-house, directly in front of us, but 
a little higher up. It had no shutter, and 
the alley wasn’t much over four feet wide, 
but it was an awfully long step. 

Patsy had ona pair of thick, woolen mit- 
tens, and now he asked for my coat, in addi- 
tion to his own. It was no place for an argu- 
ment, but I thought him very inconsiderate. 
However, I gave itto him. He threw it over 
his head, clutched me by the shoulder, whis- 
pered ‘‘ Look out! ’’ and leaped across to the 
sill. It was a foot higher than the fence, but 
he made it all right, plunging his head and 
right arm through the upper sash. 
was asplintering of wood and a great jingling 
of broken glass. Windows went up all 
about, and a voice right in my ear said: 

‘““Hey! What’s that? Anybody there? 
What's goin’ on out there?’’ Finding them- 
selves unharmed, the neighbors were only too 
glad to close their windows and go shivering 
back to their beds. 

We toughed it out a few minutes longer — 
some hardy spirit might be watching —and 
then Patsy raised the lower sash and fastened 
it. An arm reached out of the blackness by 
the window, and Patsy whispered: 

‘Give us yer hand, Bob, an’ I'll pull ye 
across.’’ 

With a breath-expelling whack I banged 
into the side of the house. Then followed a 
Titanic struggle—a helpless whirling and a 
futile kicking at the bricks. In his enthusi- 
asm Patsy grabbed me by the seat of my 
trousers and pitched me headlong through 
the window. 

I landed on the Secretary’s desk, which 
was propped against the wall for the sake of 
the light, and also because it was a leg short. 
Patsy hauled up our paraphernalia, and asked 
me what the deuce I was making so much 
noise for; he said we would be mobbed if I 
didn’t keep quiet. 

We followed the wall, stamping and 
thrashing our benumbed hands and feet. It 
was not desirable to prolong our visit unduly, 
so Patsy continued striking matches, which 
the draft from the open window invariably 
blew out — but we gained a little right along. 
I blundered into the ladder unexpectedly, 
we quickly drew the staple to which the 
scuttle was padlocked, and gained the long- 
desired goal—the roof. It occurred to me 
that it would be a fine thing to tack one over 
the big ‘‘41’’ that was gilded on a red 
shield, centrally under the cornice. The 
idea exactly suited Patsy, for it was an ex- 
tremely difficult place to get at, as the 
cornice projected a couple of feet beyond 
the front of the building—but that only 
added a charm. We completed our original 
plan by stringing three of them across, 
just above the second-story windows. Then 
we filled the edge of the other full of tacks — 
as many might be lost before it could be 
fastened in place. Patsy demanded the post 


‘of honor, and he was one with whom it was 


worse than useless to argue. 

He pulled off his mittens, took the card in 
his teeth and the hammer in his hand. He 
crawled carefully over the cornice; I took 
him by the legs and slacked away when he 
wriggled. Doubts and fears assailed me. 
Could he reach it, I wondered; and if not, 
would I be able to lower him any farther — 
or to pull him up again? 

While tormenting myself thus I heard a 
faint rat-tat-tat, that told me he was tacking 
it on. Then there was a clatter in the street 
—he had thrown the hammer down as a 
signal that he was done. I gave a mighty 
heave. My hair raised, and cold as it was 
the perspiration broke out on me as big as 
buckshot—his suspenders had given way, 
and he was slipping through his trousers. 

A window went up with a bang, anda man 
shouted ‘“‘ Fire!’’ 

There was a tumultuous shouting in the 
street and the rattle of approaching engines 
over the cobblestones. A whiff of smoke 
saluted my nostrils. 

It was the engine-house itself that was on 
fire. 





| “WHO DOES NOT KNOW OR CARE” 
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“A boy who begins life with a strong seuse of worthy 
pride in his ancestors is far less likely to become an 
unworthy man than the boy who does not know or 
care who went before him in the family record.” — 
Helen Hunt Fackson,“ H. H." 





. , 
FATHER'S MOTHER'S - 
FAMILY FAMILY 

Genealogy (study of ancestry) is extremely interest- 
ing, and is now very fashionable, and deservedly so, 
among abl classes of American society. 

For your own sake, for your children’s sake, you 
should get COPE’S ‘ANCESTRAL CHART and preserve 
what you know of your ancestors. It is more than 
family pride—it is the scientific study of pedigree or 
lineage. 

Americans are now asking about their ancestors; 
about the men and women who made this great country; 
about the splendid blood and brain contributed by 
Europe. to the New World; about the heroes, the 
scholars, the statesmen and the business men of two 
centuries. 

It is well to extend the family record back as far as 
possible, but the main thing to remember is that you 


| are to be among the ancestors of your children and 





their descendants; and your posterity will call you 
blessed if you will write ws and preserve what you 
know about your own family, present and past, 
whether your pce ed is much or little. 

The essentials to success are to procure Cope’s 
Ancestral Chart, and to begin now the work of filling 
its blank spaces, before the old people of your acquaint- 
ance pass em The chart is very helpful, though 
perfectly simple. It should be in every home in 
America, and most carefully preserved. 

Price, complete, postpaid, $1.00. Hints and Helps 
for Making Ancestral Records included. 


AIM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
709 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I have used Cope’s Ancestral Chart for several years 
and recommend it to others as the most satisfactory 
chart for the purpose with which I am acquainted.” — 
Anne H. Cresson, Genealogist of the Pennsylvania 
Soctety of the Colonial Dames of America. 





See Your Face In It 


THE USE OF 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


on your hardwood floors will 
bring out the natural beauty 
of the wood, give them a deep, 
transparent polish and add to 
the life of the wood. 

It will keep your floors from 
showing heel marks, scratches, 
and will not catch dust or «irt. 

Your own maid can apply it. 

Economical, because it cov- 
ers twenty per cent. more floor 
space than any other wax. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR 
PAINT-STORE. 
land 2 lh. cans, 60c. Ib. 
4 and 5 Ib. cans. 50c, Ib. 
A ¥% |b. can, sufficient to fin- 
ish 150 square feet, for 10c. to 
pay postage. 


Free, our booklet, “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors.” 


FLOORS 


We have a_ new catalogue 
which we would like to send 
you, telling how you can laya@ 
new hardwood floor over your 
old one for the cost of a carpet. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 































What 


ou get with 
EARLINE: 
7 1. Very little 
rubbing=soak, 





don’t tug. 
= 2. Less hard- 
work, =rinse, 

= don’t rub. 
= 3. Less wear 


and tear,= 
preserve, don’t destroy. 
4. Better health,-stand UE, 
don’t bend double; live, don't 
merely exist. 5. Saving 
time,=precious, don’t waste it. 
6 Absolute safety,<be sure 
you're right, then go ahead. 651 


All Pearline Gains 


PAYS e 


‘Yo write for our 260- page free book, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 





Tells how men with small 
can make money with a MA 
LAN TERN-or STEREOPTI 
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(Stylish Suits and 
Jackets for Fall 


UR_ new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 
is now ready. 

you wish a new costume 
or jacket, write to us now, 
and we will mail you a 
copy, Sree, together with 
a full line of samples of 
the materials from which 
we make our garments. 
Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 
We keep no ready-made 
stock, but every garment 






















is made especially to 
order. You take no risk 
in ordering from us, be- 


cause if what you get does 
not give satisfaction, send 
it back, and we will re- 
Jund your money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Cloth 
Gowns, $8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 

Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with fine quality 
taffeta silk, $1 

up. 

Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up. 
The latest material — with the soft lustre of silk 
velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities, 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Every where. 

‘The Catalogue and a full line of samples for both 
suits and cloaks will sent free by return mail. 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

















g 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. J 








Protect Yourself ! 


The cold, damp winds of early fall 
are dangerous. 


FROST KING Chamois vests 


for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 


( Tailor Made) 


These vests will keep out cold, damp winds, 
and protect the entire upper portion of the body 
—back and chest. ‘hey insure an even tem- 
perature; they retain the natural body heat, 
and exclude the cold. Chilling winds cannot 
penetrate Chamois Skin. Elastic knit gores 
for the sides make vests fit snugly. 


They Mean Safety for the Lungs 
Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


“ PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture” 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289-299 25th St. CHICAGO 











Ifitisn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Hodahk 


AODAK 


quality and Hodak 
film quality have 
made the Hodak 


way the sure way 





in picture taking. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, itisn’ta Hodah 
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EVENING POST 


Men @ Women of the Hour 


refused to heed the counsel of the “‘ free sil- | 


De Armond’s Ravening Sheep 


Representative De Armond, of. Missouri, 
who is now in the Philippines studying local 


| conditions and the effect of American rule, is 


expected to take the lead in Congress next 
winter in the fight against the retention of 
the islands. They are wondering, in Wash- 
ington, whether he will adopt the method 
of forthright attack, or resort to satire—a 
weapon which he handles with marvelous 
effectiveness, and which won him his first 
battle in public life. 

This was when he was a State Senator in 
Missouri. He came from a district where 
lumbering was the chief occupation, and 
where everybody kept a dog. In some other 
districts, and here and there in his own, 
sheep-herding was an important industry, 
but had been sadly interfered with by the 
dogs. A_ bill was introduced one day 
designed to abate this evil by taxing dogs so 
heavily that they would be driven out of the 
farming country. The idea appealed to Mr. 
De Armond’s common-sense, for among his 
own constituents the dogs were mere luxuries, 
and everywhere the sheep were a steady 
source of income to the community. Still, 
he hardly felt justified in facing the majority 
of his constituents with an admission in so 
many words that he wished to force them 
into sacrificing their pets. He _ resorted, 
therefore, to a speech which saved to him 
both his cake and his credit. 

Ostensibly, it was a very strong protest 
against the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion. The dog, he declared, was a noble 
animal which had always been a staunch 
friend to man, and, if unmolested, was full 
of kindness and good will; but when sub- 
jected to the harassing assaults of ravening 
sheep, who could blame it for trying to 
defend itself, even if, in spite of its desire to 
be considerate, it sometimes had to go to the 
extreme of biting its assailants? He had 
seen, he added, in the district from which he 
came, great packs of fierce sheep, with open 
mouths, glistening teeth, tails raised in air, 
and to the hideous music of their own howls 
for blood, pursue a poor, defenseless dog and 
tear it to pieces. Yet everybody seemed to 
take the side of the sheep, and the dog got 
neither - protection nor sympathy. He 
thought it was time that this partisan injus- 
tice in the halls of legislation should c ase. 
The laws had done enough for the sheep: let 
the enlightened body he was then addressing 
come to the rescue of the dog and adopt some 
substantial measures for his defense! 

The effect of this speech was beyond 
description. The Senators laughed till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. When the 
vote was taken, Mr. De Armond, who had 
kept his face as solemn as a judge’s, was one 
of a mere handful who voted against the bill, 
and it went through with flying colors, 
largely thanks to his oratory, yet he was able 
to go home and gravely assure his constitu- 
ents not only that he had spoken as best he 
knew how against the dog-tax, but that he 
had been one of a helpless minority to stand 
by the opposition colors to the last. 

The incident made him a marked maa in 
Missouri politics, and probably gave him his 
first impetus toward Washington. 


An Ecbsnomist Under Fire 


If President McKinley. appoints Professor 
Joseph French Johnson Comptroller of the 
Currency to succeed Mr. Dawes, a man of 
very interesting personality will have been 
added to official life. In the East Professor 
Johnson is known as a learned and popular 
student of finance; in the West, and particu- 
larly in the mining camps of the Northwest, 
he is remembered proudly as one of the 
gamest men who ever edited a paper on the 
frontier. 

Before the Professor became identified with 
the University of Pennsylvania he was a 
journalist. In 1888 he established the 
Spokesman, a daily paper in Spokane, 
Washington. That city is the commercial 
centre of the great silver mining region of 
the Coeur d’Alene and Kootenai country, and 
when it was discovered that the new paper 
was advocating the gold standard there was 
a rumble of protest from the Selkirk 
Mountains to the Falls of the Shoshone. But 
Mr. Johnson, being a careful student of finan- 
cial questions, and having had the best of 
training under political economists of 
Harvard and Heidelberg, felt that he was 
able to edit his own paper. He laughed at 
the arguments of his contemporaries and 


ver’’ Senators and Congressmen from Idaho 
and Washington. 

Continuing his campaign, he won converts 
to the ‘‘ yellow money ’’ cause, and the pro- 
test from the mining regions grew aggressive. 

Finally threats were made. 


Spokane, determined to take a shot at the 
gold-bug editor. Making his. way to the 
editorial office, the miner reeled through the 
rear entrance, passed through the composi- 
tion-room, which opened into the editorial 
rooms, and spotting the editor, began to blaze 
away with a pistol in each hand.  Fortu- 
nately, strong drink had impaired an other- 
wise unerring aim, but Mr. Johnson didn’t 
know this, and as the bullets seemed to ring 
his requiem he says that he realized that he 
was about to add to the sad labors of an over- 


| 


One day a | 
miner from the Bitter Root Mountains, hav- | 
ing drunk over-freely of fiery distillations in | 


worked obituary poet who celebrated the de- | 


mise of the prominent citizens of the frontier. 
The city editor and reporters had fled at 
the first shot, but their room was between 


Johnson and the man behind the guns. To | 


escape, the managing editor would have been 
compelled to go the whole length of his room 
nearer the outlaw than he was where he sat. 
** And it was not in human nature to do that! ’’ 
the Professor has often remarked. 

Hardly conscious of his movements, he 
turned to the telephone and called up the 
police, saying that murder was being 
attempted in his office. The ring of the tele- 
phone bell seemed to sober the miner. With 
a parting shot, which plowed through the 
manuscript of a heavy editorial at Mr. 
Johnson’s elbow, the man bolted. 

The news got out and Mr. Johnson was a 
hero. An editor who wouldn’t run, and who, 
under fire, calmly rang up the police, was 
the kind of a man for the West, and the inci- 
dent won hundreds to the ‘‘ single standard.’’ 

“*But I was frightened, all right,’’ the 
Professor says in recalling the affair. ‘‘In 
truth, before the shooting I had just sat dewn 
to write an editorial on a subject upon which 
I had made some research, but when, after 
the excitement, I attempted to resume, I 
could not for the life of me recall the topic; 
nor have I to this day. It was, I remember, 
on some phase of the money question, and in 
shooting it out of my mind the fellow did 
good work for his cause.’’ 

‘What became of 
Johnson was asked. 

‘* He escaped to the mountains, and I have 
no doubt that he lined up later in the free 
silver crowds.’’ 


him?’’ Professor 


Dewey’s Gift to the Millionaire 


Though Admiral Dewey is a model of 
patience and considerate politeness, he can 
be peremptory and cuttingly ironical when 
occasion calls. His friends recall an inter- 
esting incident illustrative of these traits.. It 
took place in 1875 when he was Commander 
of the Pensacola, of the European Squadron. 
His vessel visited a Mediterranean port 
which has seen few American warships since 
the war with Tripoli. As the Pensacola 
needed sprucing up, Commander Dewey gave 
orders that no visitor be allowed on board 
until noon of the next day, 

It happened that a New York nabob was in 
the harbor with his yacht. In his launch he 
made for the Pensacola without delay, but was 
refused permission to board by the deck officer. 

“‘No visitors will be received until noon 
to-morrow,’’ the millionaire was informed. 

‘* But you must let me on now,’’ the nabob 
urged. ‘‘I am Mr. So-and-So, you know,”’ 
mentioning his charmed name. ‘I pay 
more taxes in America than any other two 
men, and, in fact, I own half the United 
States Navy.”’ 

“Let him up,’’ came an order from the 
Commander. 

The man of millions clambered aboard and 
was met by Dewey. 

“*T heard your remark that you owned half 
of the United States Navy,’’ said the 
Commander; and then, stooping, he cut with 
his knife a sliver of wood from the deck and 
handed it to the boastful visitor. 

‘* Take this souvenir of the Pensacola and 
keep it,’’ remarked the Commander. ‘‘It is 
yours; it is all you have ever owned or ever 
will own of the’ Navy of the United States. 
Shall be glad to see you with other visitors 
any time after the noon hour to-morrow.’’ 

So saying, Dewey turned and walked aft, 
and a crestfallen Croesus crept back to his 
launch. : 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


No previous experience is 
necessary to get a start in this 
leading profession. We qualify 
you for a position wherein you 
can support yourself while 
gaining practical experience 
and further education. I. C.S. 
Text-books make it easy for 
men and women already at 
work to learn by mail. Write 
for circular, 


Salaried Positions 
For Learners in Electricity 


We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, 
Electrical, Civil and Mining Engineering ; 
Shop and Foundry Practice ; Mechanical 
Drawing ; Architecture ; Plumbing ; Sheet 
Metal Work; Telephony; Telegraphy ; 
Chemistry ; Ornamental Design; Letter- 
ing ; Book-keeping ; Stenography ; Teach- 
ing; English Branches; Locomotive 
Running ; Electrotherapeutics ; German ; 
Spanish ; French. 

When writing, state subject in 
which interested. 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891 Capital $1,500,000 
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PERFECT SUSPENDERATION 
patrons ot GUYOT SCEPKRDERS have 
buttonholes, and are perfect in all respects. If your dealer tries 

to make you buy imitations, send 50 cents for sample pair to 
OSTHEINER BROTHERS, 621 Broadway, New York City 
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Lawton—the Metropolis fp 


of the Wilderness 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


If the crowd showed the contrast between 


| the North and the South at Lawton it showed 
| more clearly the absorption of the West by the 


East. If there is any frontier in America it 
should be found at Lawton. But the Lawton 
crowd revealed the fact that the West is gone. 


sers, who used to ride into the saloon, 
his cigar with a five-dollar bill, and 
back out with an ardent impulse to plant a 
crop for the coroner, was not present at 
Lawton. Not a spur clinked on the town 
site. The crowd was a shirt-waist crowd; 
men wore cuffs, said ‘‘there’’ instead of 
“‘thar,’’ ate with their forks, and at night 
put on pajamas when they went to bed under 
the big tents that were called hotels. A plug 
hat would have called forth neither molesta- 
tion nor unpleasant comment. The Lawton 
city bookstore in a tent on Goo-Goo Avenue 
did as much business as two clerks could 
handle. The only men who carried revolv- 
ers were the deputy sheriffs from Canadian 
County, under whose authority the new 
country fell until nine o’clock of the morning 
of the sixth of August. The crowd passed 
quietly into local government, and the law 
and order which had been preserved among 
25,000 by the three young deputies from El 
Reno, resumed its monotonous course under 
a complete set of county officers and a court. 
But the 25,000 people slipped so quietly from 
no government, save the instinctive love of 
law in an American crowd, to organized 
government under a court that no one save 
the dozen county officers and. their proud 
friends knew of the transition. 

Of course there was a vicious element in 
Lawton — just as there is in every American 
community. But the bad did not control. 
Public sentiment held the gambler and the 
grafter in check before the courts came as 
firmly as the law held these people when it 
was established. There were wheels of for- 
tune, chuck-a-luck, poker games, faro banks 
and shell games. But the great mass of the 
people around the games were spectators. 
They were curious—but not curious enough 
to try the game. And so, business being 
poor for the gamblers, one of them grabbed 
a man’s money. There was an altercation. 
The crowd grew larger and became inflamed. 
The gambler started to run—a foolish thing 
to do. The crowd took after him. It caught 
him, and in a frenzy literally stripped .him 
to the skin looking for his plunder. Two 
deputies —the Canadian County, Oklahoma, 
men—came up. The crowd was roaring. 
The naked gambler, chalk-faced, trembling 
with terror, ran between the horses that the 
deputies rode, as a frightened child runs 
home for shelter. The deputies got him 
away. Then the mob went after the other 
gamblers. As the crowd surged down Grand 
Avenue it lost its animosity, and was merely 
cheerful, determined, exuberant. It rallied 
by States: ‘‘Come on, Texas,’’ yelled the 
Texans; ‘‘help hang the gamblers.’’ ‘‘ Come 
on, Kansas; clean out the gamblers,’’ was the 
Kansas cry; ‘‘ Oklahoma, Oklahoma, come 
a-runnin’, Oklahoma,’’ was the slogan of the 
men from the Territory. It did not intend 
to hang the gamblers. It did not expect to 
fight. It was merely going to close up all of 
the gambling places in town—and it closed 
them. That was the day before the iaw came. 
That night not a wheel was moving; not a 
poker chip was stacked on a table. Nota 
game was running. Every gambler’s tent 
was dark. And the only diversion on Goo- 
Goo Avenue that night was a big evangelical 
meeting in the Methodist tent. Next morn- 
ing the gamblers left Lawton. The American 
spirit had spoken. There was a smile on its 
face as it spoke, but the smile showed teeth. 
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The Price of Roses in the Wilderness 


The scenes that accompanied the opening at 
Lawton were duplicated in miniature at the 
other two county-seat towns in the new coun- 
try— Hobart and Anadarko. There are now 
50,000 people in the new country. There are 
probably 4000 passably good farms, but these 
will not yield a penny until next year. These 
50,000 people must live for at least a year on 
accumulated savings. Of course they cannot 
do this, and there will be a weeding-out proc- 
ess. The fittest will survive. It is hardly 
likely that next year’s crop will be success- 
ful. Indeed, the first crops in a new country 
generally fail, because the farmers apply 
methods of farming to the new soil which 
they applied to the soil and the climatic 
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IF YOU STUDY SHORTHAND WITH US 


you get the same training that we give to the man or woman who comes to 


work for us. 
New York. 
dictation to reporting trials. 


We employ the largest staff of shorthand reporters in Greater 
They do all kinds of shorthand work, from taking ordinary 
When a new man or woman comes to us for 


work we almost invariably find that many of the essential points in our 


business have not been covered in their “ 
by that we mean shorthand as a business or 


Business shorthand — an 


school ” training. 


profession —can best be learned from business men who know what is re- 


quired of an 


amanuensis or of a reporter of court seateedings, public 


speeches and in other lucrative lines of shorthand wor 

Learn the Business by Mail under the direc tion of competent ver- 
batim reporters who are daily engaged in the most difficult shorthand work, 
Write for our terms fur personal, individual instructions by mail. 


Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 











Instructions wholly by 
the men who hold the best 
advertising positions in 
Chicago to-day. The only 
high-grade school of its 
kind in the country. Send 
for free prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Suite F, Isabella Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The University Preparatory School '\t 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. iesttdeasy is 
heen accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Nome. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine, 

Summer Term from July 16 to Se 15. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year i-'02. 
Of the school, President Schurman says: “ I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render ita 
most desirable ey school for the University.” 
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with an ordinary pen in the ordinary way, without 


press, brush or water. Simply slip your paper 
into the clip, which holds it finnly, and write, and 
our PEN-CARBON has your 


letters perfectly copied. Can be used anywhere; 
it never blurs. Infringers are imitating the Pen- 
Carbon Letter Book. not be deceived. If your 
stationer does not keep it, write for free specimens 
of work. Address, Dept. G. 


Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145-9 Centre St., New York 
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Chicago College of Law 


Law Department, Lake Forest University, prepares 
for admission to the Bar in all the States. Extensive 


course —improved methods. Instruction in Prepara- 
pat d Course by correspondence. For information 
ress, EK. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary, 


18-26 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Cascadilla School 


President Schurman of Cornell says: —‘‘I believe 
this to be one of the best preparatory schools in the 
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Individual instruction in New 

agazine and Conergectal Illustrating. 
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Stenography. 

Successful students everywhere. 
Tuition Payable 60 Days After a 
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in which you are interested. 
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The Annapolis, West Point 
and Military Schoot Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: “ This 
work has given me some information I 
have been seeking ever since { was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.” Applicants 
for appointments will find all necessary in- 
form: ition = a book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cloth 75 cents. ROVAL 
PUBLISHING | o “las W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Be a Writer 
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and articles. Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
Send stamp for our booklet, ** What Writers Need.” 
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A SECOND DISH 


Proved Too Much For Actual Need and Showed 
the Value of Condensed Food 


“It is a delicious novelty and very 
grateful to the palate. A condensed food 
that supplies one’s wants with a few 
spoonfuls and does not require anything 
like the volume to furnish the amount of 
nourishment, as when any of the ordinary 
forms of cereals are served.” Fully 
cooked and ready for instant service. 
Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal 
Company, Ltd. 


Battle Creek, 
Mich. 






















“A House Without a Woman Is 


like Bread Without Leaven,”’ as 


BEN FRANKLIN said 


He might have said with even more truth that 
a house without a woman is like bread made from 
ordinary white flour — it lacks the elements which 
makes it good for man. 

“ White” flour is not good for man because the 
vital part of the wheat berry, the rich, nitrogenous 
strength-giving kernel, is necessarily absent from 
the “ white” flour, because it is dark in color itself. 

The ideal flour, from the standpoint of health, 
flavor and economy alike is 





LOUR 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


ground to perfect fineness. It is strengthening, is 
easily digested and makes delicious bread, with a 
rich, nutty flavor, lacking in the “ white” flour 
bread. 


“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO BAT’”’ 


It is also the most economical, because it will go 
farther in bread making and because it aontains 
more nutriment. 

Order Franklin Mills Flour from your grocer. 
If he has not this flour he can obtain it for you. 
See to it that you get Franklin Mills Flour, made 
at Lockport, N. Y. Name on every sack and 
package. Booklet mailed free on application. 
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conditions of their homes. It was so in 
Kansas. It was so in Oklahoma. It will be 
so in the new country. Every new soil has 
to be tested. The testing process costs mil- 
lions of dollars in money and hundreds of 
lives. Probably it costs as much blood—the 
lives of wives and children as well as the 
blood of young men —to reclaim a wilderness 
as it costs in blood to conquer a civilized 
people. The law that governs the scheme of 
things is inexorable: no man, no nation gets 
something for nothing. 
price. The 50,000 ladies and gentlemen who 
are disporting themselves in the new country 
to-day imagine, perhaps, that they are not 
liable for the price of their good fortune; but 
the wilderness does not blossom as the rose 
without fertilizer. Their lives will enrich 
this soil. Their experience will make others 
wiser. Those who sow to-day will not reap 
of their sowing. The pioneer rarely partici- 
pates in the harvest which his labor makes 
possible. This law is almost invariable. In 
other years the desert shall blossom; the 
harvest shall be garnered. The English- 
speaking race has let no land conquer it. 
Agricultural evolution—the evolution of 
men, of seeds, of methods— overcomes the 
most desolate places under the sun. And 
this new land is fair. But the purple Wichita 
Mountains, that have seen Quivera pass, and 
Coronado looking for his Seven Cities of 
Cibolo, that have seen the red men come and 
go and have watched the white men file along 
the Santa Fé trail—the purple Wichita 
Mountains smile in the morning sun, and 
God only can know whether they smile in 
hope or in pity. But, like the ‘‘ blue Alsatian 
mountains,’’ ‘‘they watch and wait alway!’’ 
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Bigger Grain Crops 


HE Department of Agriculture is trying to 
push plant-breeding in this country. It 
is a branch of farming work that is pursued 
much more diligently in Europe than in the 
United States, and, if it were carried on as it 
should be on this side of the water, most 
important benefits would accrue to the pro- 
ducers of our crops. 

Only within the last few years has it been 
realized that plant life is to a wonderful 
extent subject to man’s control. He is 
almost able to act the part of a creator in the 
vegetable world, so greatly is it in his power 
to modify species by hybridizing and by arti- 
ficial selection. 

The Government is already conducting 
such work on quite an extensive scale, and 
wishes to urge private individuals to take it 
up further, and continue the work along the 
lines that have already been marked out. 

In England the average yield of wheat 
is over thirty bushels the acre, but in this 
country it is below fifteen bushels, the differ- 
ence being mainly due to the fact that in Great 
Britain highly productive varieties of the 
grain have been secured through a long period 
of selection and breeding. 

It is recorded by the Department of Agri- 
culture that in ten years the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, by means of careful breed- 
ing, produced a new variety of wheat which 
yielded nearly twenty-five per cent. more 
grain than its parent variety, which was the 
best grown in the State up to that time. 

An increase of twenty-five per cent., or five 
bushels the @cre, would add to the world’s 
supply of wheat 625,000,000 bushels, which, 
at eighty cents a bushel, would be worth 
$500,000,000 per annum. An increase of 
only one bushel an acre would augment the 
world’s crop 125,000,000 bushels, represent- 
ing a value of $100,000, 000. 

At the present time the United States pro- 
duces about one-fifth of the world’s wheat 
supply. 

The breeding of corn in the United States 
has resulted in a very marked improvement. 
Professor Hays, of the University of 
Minnesota, states that the farmers of America, 
without realizing the fact, have been conduct- 
ing with maize the most extensive breeding 
experiment ever carried on, and by selection 
have greatly increased the yield of their corn- 
fields. 

Corn is such a large plant that each ear 
is taken in the hand in husking out the 
crop, and thus the agriculturist has been able 
to choose the very best yielding plants out of 
immense fields. 

Hence it has come about that ears of corn 
to-day are much larger than they were half a 
century ago. Yet, says Professor Hays, in 
another half century the farmers might easily 
add another twenty-five per cent. to their 
crops of maize. 
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Everything has its | 


EVENING 
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It’s the best 


“VES, SIR! 


value for 


$3.00 I ever got, this 


(ioodform Closet 


I wonder how I ever did without it. 
new and fresh are the clothes; 
pressed. 


See how 
look as if just 


Then how little space they take; 
how easily I find what I want. Yes, made for women’s clothes, too.’’ 





For $3.00 you get 6 Goodform trousers san > 12 coat forms, 
2 bars for the shelf and a loop for the door. 
12 each skirt and coat forms, 2 each bars and loops. Express 
paid. Half of each for $3.25. 


Ladies’ (same price), 


The trousers shaper is @ new creation, simply elegant, 35 cents. 
6 and a loop, $2.00, express paid. Get them from 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Department 88 


beock Hardware Co. 


Chicago, Il!., Marshall Field & Co. 
Mandel Brothers. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Mabley & Carew Co, 
Pickering Hdw. 
Cleveland, O., The May Co. 
Columbus, Schoedinger, Fearn & Co. 
Denver, Colo., Daniels & Fisher. 
Geo. Mayer Hdw. Co. 
Detroit, H. C. Webber Hdw. Co. 
Hunter & Hunter. 
Duluth, Minn., Kelley Haw. Co. 
Erie, Pa., Chas. A. Marks & Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Damon & Gould. 


Birmingham, Ala., }. Blach & Sons. 
Boise, Id., A. B. Kohny. 
Boston, Mass., R. H. White & Co. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Towe & Kohlmaier, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., F. Loeser & Co. 

Abraham & Straus. 

H. Batterman. 

The Kerlin. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., 

The Wm. Hengerer Co. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co, 
Burlington, la., Salter & Lofquist. 


Grand Rapids, Gardiner & Baxter. 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co. 


Honolulu, Pacific Cycle and Mfg. Co. 
Imlay City, Mich., Marshall Clo. Co. 


Indianapolis, Iud., Paul H. Krauss. 
oe ity, Wood & Menagh. 


ansas City, Mo., Dogget Db. G. Co. 


Nelson & Wrigh 
Lawrence, Kan., Win. Bromelsick. 


Lincoln, eens Herpoisheimer & Co. 


Madison, W » Sumner & Morris. 


‘“‘They send a booklet free.’’ Sold at equitable prices, NOT express paid, by the following: 


Washington, D. C., E. H. Morsell, 
Albany, W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Allentown, Pa., Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis., 

Schlafer Hardware Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., Geo. Muse Clo. Co. 
Auburn, N. Y., 

Foster, Ross & Baucus. 
Augusta, Ga., J. Miller Walker. 
Austin, Teagarden & Shumate. 
Baltimore, Md., J. S. Hymes. 

I. Hamburger & Suns. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 


New gar jane Wanamaker. 

R. H. Macey & Co. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes. 
Omaha, Neb., Hayden Bros. 
Pittsburg, Pa., W. D. Phelan. 

Aufhammer & Evans. 
Providence, R. 1., Boston Store. 
Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Rutland, Vt., L. G. Kingsley. 
Saginaw, Wm. Barie D. G. Co. 
Salem, Mass., Fowler & Doland. 
Scranton, Pa., Foote & Fuller. 
San Francisco, Palace Hdw. Co. 
Savannah, Lindsay & Morgan. 
Seattle, Thedinga Tidw. Co 


Springfield, Ill., c. D. Roberts & Co. 


je Mas 
eekins, Packard & Wheat. 
S. ises oseph, Curtin & Clark Hdw. Co, 
is, Wm. Barr D. G. Co. 
Wareae Bros. 
D. L. Parrish. 
F. W. Humphrey Clo. Co. 
St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. 





Milwaukee, Gini Bros. | 





Butte, Mont., Hennessy Merc. Co. - Do Co. Tacoma, Washington Hdw. Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., f peor nary 4 Ala., I. L stein, Terre Haute, Ind., Root’s. 
Gleun & Shaw. Montreal n., R. & W. Kerr. Toledo, La Salle & Koch Co. 


Davidsou Clothing Co. 


Newark, N. J., "Hahne & Co. 


Toronto, Can., Jos. J. Follett. 
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To seture a few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September . Applications will 
be considered in hay order received until 
that date. 
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BIRD FOOD COMPANY, 400 NN. Third Bireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Ideal Steam Cooker 





Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on m4 
gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. g 
R Fuel Bills One-half g 
Makes tough ments tender. Prevents steam > 
and odors, Will hold 12 one-quart 3 
canning fruits. Whixtle blows when 8 
needs more water. We special prices $ 
fare co anges cookers, guarantee - 
se tad 1 Send for 
illustrated Agents W: 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Obie 
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Typewriter 
because it can always 


} be relied upon to doa 
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An Education Without Cost 


THE Ear peeved —— : ce one a full 
paid) in an lege or con- 
pte By in country, in vetawestonr Sons done 
for the magazine. 
If you are interested send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Credit 
to 
any 
Occasion 





Thin, crisp, 
delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


National Biscuit 
pany. 
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CVC | 


motion 


Moves when you do. Adjusts itself 
to every bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed. Look for “Presi- 
dent” on the buckles. Trimmings 
can not rust. Price 50cents. Sold 
everywhere or by mail. “ 


Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 
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That’s why it 


It wears as thin 
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Sold all over the world: 












THE 


UnKnown Navies 
By John Edward Jenks 


HE world hears a good deal about the 
navies of the big countries, but there are 
many governments of more or less naval 
pretension of whose sea power no mention is 
made. There are some very interesting facts 
connected with these unknown and unadver- 
tised and unimpressive navies. The great 
nations keep watch, too, on what the smaller 
governments are doing, lest one of them, like 


SATURDAY EVENING 


| Japan, jump from a picture-book little island | 
| to a world power. 





It will surprise most people to know that 


Mexico, which has a long coast-line and many | 


varied interests, possesses 
navy, although she enjoys the luxury of a 
shipbuilding program for which one million 
dollars has already been voted. It is to be 
carried out in the course of five years, and 
eight gunboats of 1000 tons displacement and 
a speed of eighteen knots will be built, as 
well as two torpedo boats. It is intended 
that four of the gunboats will be for patrol 
service on the Pacific Coast and four for the 
Gulf of Mexico. The ships at present on the 
Mexican register comprise a steel vessel of 
1200 tons, four gunboats and five torpedo 
boats, none of them of much account. 

Egypt is another power which has no 
efficient warships. The Republic of Ecuador 
has a navy consisting of two old French dis- 
patch vessels, the Papin and the Inconstant, 
built of wood and iron in 1886, In addition 
to thissquadron the government possesses a 
torpedo boat and two steam transport vessels. 

Belgium has a navy of packets. Twelve 
such vessels of between 419 and 684 tons 
were built between 1870 and 1888, and con- 
stitute the power of Belgium on the sea. 

During the last year the calamity overtook 
Liberia of the total loss of her entire navy. 
She had only two vessels, the Gorronomonah 
and the Rocktown. The former sank as she 
lay at anchor, and the other was wrecked. 

Impoverished Turkey has placed a number 
of contracts with shipbuilding firms, includ- 
ing the Cramps, in Philadelphia, for the con- 
struction of vessels of war, and Krupp, the 
German gunmaker, is under contract to sup- 
ply a large number of quick-firing guns. 
The vessels are of modern design, although 
none of them are very large. 

Bulgaria has a navy of eleven steamers of 
small size, of which one is the Prince’s yacht. 
Two armored gunboats for the defense of the 
Danube are now in course of construction at 
Leghorn, and other vessels are to be built. 
Haiti possesses a steel gun-vessel of 940 tons, 
a gunboat of 260 tons, an iron corvette of 1200 
tons, and three iron or steel sloops of from 500 
to 900 tons. Most of these vessels are armed 
with quick-firing machine guns. 

The navy of Morocco consists of a torpedo 
cruiser of about 1200 tons displacement, 2500 
horse-power, eighteen-knot speed and carry- 
ing two guns. Two gunboats of 450 tons are 
being built for that government. Persia has 
a 1200-ton dispatch vessel capable of attain- 
ing high speed. She is called the Persepolis 
and is armed with five small breech-loading 
guns. Peru has an armed vessel of 1700 
tons and a screw steamer of 400 tons. 

Roumania has quite a good navy as com- 
pared with some other and larger nations, and 
enjoys the oputent luxury of a shipbuilding 
program. The navy consists of a 1300-ton 
protected cruiser, a 350-ton composite gun- 
boat, six very small gunboats, six ninety-five- 
ton coast-guard vessels, a screw steamer of 
240 tons, and six torpedo boats of twenty- 
one-knot speed, built, however, in 1882. 
Roumania intends to build eight monitors of 
500 tons, twelve torpedo boats and eight 
vedettes for the Danube, six coast-defense 
vessels of 3500 tons, four destroyers of 300 
tons, and twelve torpedo boats. 

Santo Domingo possesses three vessels; 
one of them, the independencia, was built in 
England in 1894 and carries seven Hotchkiss 
quick-firing guns. Venezuela has a gun- 
vessel of 832 tons, and this navy will be aug- 
mented some day by four river gunboats now 
in course of construction. Three gunboats of 
twelve-knot speed constitute the invincible 
navy of Uruguay, a force which would have a 
hard time with the mobilized fleet of Siam, 
which has two 800-ton corvettes, six gunboats, 
a 2500-ton deck-protected cruiser armed with 
fourteen guns, and a 650-ton cruiser. 

The remote monarchy in Borneo known as 
Sarawak, the ruler of which is a rajah anda 
nephew of the Englishman who rescued the 
territory from barbarism, has a little navy of 
its own. It is made up of two gunboats of 
175 and 118 tons respectively, of low speed, 
and each armed with two guns. 
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For homes 
without 
water-works 
a 15-gallon 
copper reser- 
voir is used 


MAJESTIC 
ron AND stEEL RANGE 


Wh Works oaeBy. well with wood, hard or.soft coal. 
Ly Heats all the water needed almost instantly. 

Saves one-half the cost of .fuel. 3 not clog 
with ashes or clinkers, nor allow smoke and dust to escape into the 
kitchen. Made of the very best grade of malleable iron, cannot 
crack or break, saving annoyance and expense. Flues lined with 
asbestos board one-fourth inch in thickness, l‘ntire range rivet 
(not bolted), air tight and dust tight. Works well all the time, 
and lasts for generations. 


Ask for the new booklet, “All About Majestic Ranges and 
Kitchen Arrangement." Postal brings it. 


MAJESTIC ‘MFG. CO., 2025 Morgan St,, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


























